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NOTICE. 

With the present Number it will be perceived that the Christian Examiner passes 
into the hands of new publishers. In entering upon the charge of this journal, the 
publishers would respectfully solicit attention to its present condition and wants. 

The whole number of subscribers to the Christian ‘Examiner falls short of one 
thousand. This number, it must be evident to those who have any knowledge of 
the necessary expenses of a periodical work, for every page of the contributions to 
which the highest price is paid, is barely sufficient to afford it a meagre support. 
In view of this fact, —in view, also, of the abundant ability of the denomination, 
under whose auspices it is issued, to give to their principal journal an ample sup- 
port, —in view, particularly, of the character which it has hitherto sustained, of its 
rank among the periodical publications of the day, and, especially, of the important 
purposes which it has served, and which it is hoped it may still continue ta serve, in 
the cause of religious truth and religious liberty, —the publishers entertain a confi- 
dence that an appeal fora more extended patronage of this work will be met with favor. 

With a view particularly to the accomplishment of this object, the publishers give 
notice that they have made arrangements with the Rev. ALLEN PurNnam, by 
which he becomes the purchaser of the whole of an increased edition of the several 
Numbers of this journal as they shall be successively issued. In this way it is 
hoped to secure for the Examiner an adequate support. The success of this arrange- 
ment, however, it must be obvious, depends entirely upon the zeal with which it is 
seconded by the friends of the work. Persons wishing to become subscribers are re- 
epectfuily requested to send in their names to Mr. Putnam. 

Agents, and others who have been in the habit of receiving their copies of this 
work from the publisher in Boston, are notified that all communications pertaining to 
subscriptions are to be addressed “ To the Rev. ALLEN PuTNAM, Boston, care of 
James Munroe & Co.” Other communications are to be directed to “‘ The Editors 
of the CurIsTIAN EXAMINER,’ care of the same. 

JAMES MUNROE & CO., Publishers, 
134 Washington St.,— opposite School St. 

Boston, March 1, 1837. 
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NOVEMBER, 1837. 


Art. I.— Some Account of the Writings and Opinions of 
Clement of Alexandria. By Joun, Bishop or Lain- 
coLtN. London. 1835. 8vo. pp. 472. 


We took some notice in a former volume,* of Bishop 
Kaye’s work on the Writings and Opinions of Justin Martyr, 
published in 1829. ‘This was preceded by one on Tertul- 
lian. The present, as will be seen by the title placed above, 
relates to Clement of Alexandria. The object of the Bishop 
is, in a series of publications of this sort, to illustrate the 
ecclesiastical history of the early centuries, by copious ex- 
tracts from the writings of the Fathers, accompanied with a 
general account of the contents of the remaining portion of 
them. He does not enter minutely into the literary history of 
their writings, and his biographical notices are exceedingly 
brief. His extracts, however, are, in the main, well chosen, 
and perspicuously and faithfully translated. Accompanying 
them, or subjoined to them, Dr. Kaye gives a statement of 
the opinions of the writer on all subjects of importance. In 
doing this, he sometimes allows his Church of England 
prejudices, and especially the necessity he feels himself 





* Christian Examiner, Vol. 1. n. s. Art. Justin Martyr, 
pp. 140 and 308. 
VOL. XXIII. —.3D S, VOL. V. NO. II. 18 
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138 Clement of Alexandria. | Nov. 
under, to find the Trinity in the productions of the early 
ages, to give a coloring to his statements. Some of his posi- 
tions are altovether indefensible. ‘The volumes he has given 
us, however, are very creditable to his industry ; he has 
evidently bestowed no little thought on them, though we 
discover in them no proof of extraordinary research or com- 
pass of reading. On the whole, we regard them as a valua- 
ble acquisition, and should be glad often to meet the author 
on similar ground. ‘They present a favorable view of the 
merits of the Fathers, — of their merits as writers, much too 
favorable, for as the Bishop gives only the best portion of 
their works, and omits a great deal that is obscure, prolix, 
marked by bad taste, incoherent reasoning, and false and ab- 
surd interpretation of the Scriptures, his extracts furnish no 
true specimen of their general style and method. 
Of the personal history of Clement very little is known. 
The sum of what can be gleaned from himself, from Euse- 
bius, Jerome, and other sources, may be told in a few lines. 
Jerome says that he flourished in the days of Severus, and 
his son, Antonine,* that is, at the end of the second and 
beginning of the third century, but the time of his birth and 
death he does not tell us, nor has history preserved any 
record of it. ‘The place of his birth is equally uncertain. 
Both Athens and Alexandria are mentioned by different 
writers, but on no better ground than conjecture. We have 
the authority of Eusebius for believing that he was a convert 
from heathenism. It is certain that he was presbyter of the 
church of Alexandria, and for some time head of the cate- 
chetic school in that place; that he was the disciple of Pan- 
tenus, and among his pupils numbered the celebrated Origen.t+ 
To Pantenus, he is supposed to refer, when, in his Stromata, 
speaking of his instructers, after enumerating several, as (if 
we understand him, for the passage is somewhat obscure) one 
in Greece, one in Italy, the former from Ccele-Syria, the 
latter from Egypt, besides two more, one an Assyrian and the 
other a native of Palestine, by descent a Hebrew, he says, 
that the last with whom he met was the first in merit, that he 
found him concealed in Egypt, and having discovered him, 
he desisted from further search. ‘* He was,” says Clement, 
‘fin truth, a Sicilian bee, who, cropping the flowers of the 


* De Viris Illustribus, t Euseb. Hist. Lib. VI. c. 6. 
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1837. ] Clement of Alexandria. 139 


Prophetic and Apostolic meadow, caused a pure knowledge 
to grow up in the minds of his hearers.” * These men, he 
says, preserved the tradition of the “ blessed doctrine as de- 
livered by Peter, and James, and John, and Paul, the holy 
Apostles,” and handed down from father to son, though, he 
adds, ‘few resemble their fathers.” ‘The Stromata, one of 
his principal works, contains, among other things, according 
to his own account of it, the reminiscences of what he 
learned from them, which, as he tells us, he records as an 
antidote against forgetfulness, and a treasure against old age. 
Eusebius, in the sixth book of his history,t and Jerome, 
in his short account of “ illustrious men,” have left us a cata- 
logue of Clement's writings, apparently, however, incomplete. 
Of these, some are lost, { but we have still the Hortatory 
Address to the Greeks, the Pedagogue, the Stromata, and a 





* Stromata, Lib. I. Opp. T. I. p. 322, Ed. Potter. 

7 é. 33. 

t Of these the Hypotyposes, or Institutions, in eight books, is 
particularly to be regretted, on account of the historical informa- 
tion which, according to Eusebius, it contained, particularly an 
abridged account of the canonical writings of the New Testa- 
ment, together with those then considered as of doubtful genuine- 
ness, as the Book of Jude, and other catholic Epistles, as also 
the Epistle of Barnabas, and Revelation of Peter. ‘The tradi- 
tion relating to the order in which the Gospels were written, to 
the origen in particular of Mark’s Gospel, and the purpose of 
John in writing his, too, is given by Eusebius as a quotation from 
the Hypotyposes. From the same source it appears that Clement 
asserted that the Epistle to the Hebrews was written by Paul in 
Hebrew, and translated by Luke. Euseb. Hist. Lib. VI. c. 14, 
also Lib. II. c. 15. ‘The work, no doubt, embodied several tradi- 
tions, which it would be desirable to possess. It contained, ac- 
cording to Photius, some errors of doctrine, or what in his time 
were esteemed such. In it, he says, Clement makes the Son a 
creature ; matter he represents as eternal ; and he asserts the doc- 
trine of the transmigration of souls, and says that there was a 
succession of worlds before Adam. These, and several other 
doctrines, which he enumerates, Photius says, Clement attempt- 
ed to defend by quotations from the Scriptures. That Clement 
might have held these, and other views mentioned by Photius, 
however some admirers of the Fathers may be shocked at the 
thought, is by no means improbable, as they are found amongst 
that assemblage of philosophical opinions which found a ready 
reception in the schools of Alexandria in the time of Clement, 
and many of which, as his writings show, he incorporated into 
his theology. 
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140 Clement’s Defence of Christianity. [ Nov. 


little tract entitled, ““ Who is the rich Man, that shall tie 


saved?” besides a few inconsiderable fragments of other 
works. 

The Hortatory Address, in one book, is designed to recom- 
mend Christianity to the reception of the heathen. Like the 
other productions of Clement, and most of the productions of 
the Fathers, it is written wits very little attention to method. 
It is not what would now be called a systematic defence of 
the divine origin of Christianity ; yet it contains many forcible 
and striking thoughts, and some strains of elevated sentiment, 
and some vigorous and animated passages, which may even 
now be read with pleasure and profit. It was no difficult task 
for one, familiar as Clement was with the mythological fables 
of antiquity, to expose the absurdity of the old superstitions. 
The comparison of Christianity with Paganism, in regard to 
their pervading spirit and tendencies, and especially with 
reference to the great principles of piety and morality, could 
not fail of demonstrating the immense superiority of the for- 
mer. Of this, Clement and the early Apologists were fully 
aware, and accordingly they insist very much on what may 
be called the moral argument for the truth of Christianity. 
This they evidently felt to be their strong point. At least it 
was one, which, in consequence of the peculiar belief of the 
age, they could urge with more effect than any other, not 
even excepting that of miracles, the reality of which no one 
thought of questioning, but which, as it was supposed, might 
be attributed to magic, or theurgic art, and therefore, furnished 
no decisive criterion of a revelation. We are placed in a 
different position, since our views of nature and providence 
differ essentially from those which prevailed in the time of 
the Fathers.* 


* Miracles surely furnish a decisive criterion of a revelation, if 
we admit, with the best modern writers on the subject, that they 
can be wrought only by God himself, or by those to whom he 
delegates the power of performing them, for we are certain that 
he would not delegate such power to an impostor. This, his 
moral attributes forbid. Wedo not say that miracles constitute 
direct evidence of spiritual truth, nor do we know of any writer 
who has ever maintained the doctrine ; but, admitting their reali- 
ties, they furnish, as it seems to us, indisputable credentials of a 
divine mission. As such simply, they have been uniformly re- 
garded by the best writers on the evidences. As such, our Savior 
appealed to them. ‘The works which the Father hath given me 
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Many of the arguments employed by the Fathers in defence 
of Christianity, and by Clement among the rest, appear to us 
at the present day altogether futile, or irrelevant. But we 
must recollect the sort of minds they addressed, and the pecu- 
liar prejudices they were compelled to combat; we must go 


to finish,” says he, ‘‘ the same works that I do bear witness of 
me that the Father hath sent me.” 

The difficulty in the case of the Fathers was, that, according to 
the common belief of the age, a multitude of beings, inferior to 
God, were supposed to possess independent power to modify, con- 
trol, or suspend the established order of nature. On this supposi- 
tion, miracles certainly would constitute no infallible criterion of a 
revelation, because they would furnish no irrefragable proof of a 
divine mission. But abandon this supposition, admit that God, 
and those to whom he delegates authority, alone have power to 
control the ordinary laws which regulate the phenomena of this 
lower world, or constitution of things of which man forms a part, 
we see not why miracles, admitting their reality, may not be re- 
garded as furnishing conclusive testimony of a divine commission. 
And if a person clothed with such a commission, expressly appeal- 
ing in proof of it to sensible miracles, all along wrought by him, 
and claiming in virtue of it, authority to make a communication 
of the divine will, should announce certain doctrines as matters of 
revelation, we see not why we are not bound to receive them as 
such, that is, as truths. ‘Thus miracles are, as we think, capable 
of establishing spiritual truth, not directly,— this, so far as we 
know, has never been pretended, — but indirectly and circuitously, 
by proving the divine authority or mission of the teacher. ‘The 
only case of perplexity would be that in which the doctrine, as 
understood, should manifestly and incontrovertibly contradict some 
well established truth, or fact of consciousness, or appear decidedly 
at war with the moral attributes of the Divinity, or in some way 
involve a falsehood or absurdity, in which case we should be under 
the necessity of supposing that we either misapprehended the pur- 
port of the doctrine, or were deceived as to the reality of the 
miracle. 

It appears somewhat strange that any, at the present day, should 
talk of the ambiguity of the evidence from miracles, as if the 
doctrine of the existence and attributes of one eternal and Infinite 
Being, who alone is capable of working miracles, in the proper 
acceptation of the term, or of delegating power and authority to 
work them, were any longer matter of doubt. See on the subject 
of evidence from miracles, Lord Brougham’s section on the ‘‘ Con- 
nexion between Natural and Revealed Religion,” in his ‘ Dis- 
course on Natural Theology,” Part II. Sect. 3; also Hugh Far- 
mer’s Dissertation on Miracles, passim, a work of merit, in which 
the question of the power of demons, evil spirits, fallen angels, or 
any other beings inferior to the Supreme, to work miracles without 
his permission, and consequently the value of the evidence from 
miracles, is amply discussed. 
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142 Office of the Son. [ Nov. 


back to their times, and make ourselves familiar with the in- 
tellectual character and habits of those by whom they were 
surrounded, and for whose benefit they wrote. Until we do this, 
we are not in a condition to do justice to their merits. Trains 
of reasoning, which would have no weight with us, might be 
convincing at that day, and faults of taste, a rambling method, 
specimens of unsound criticism and interpretation, violent 
and far fetched analogies, and instances of credulity and super- 
stition, which would docin a modern performance to neglect, 
would give little offence in an age unaccustomed to much 
order and precision ia thinking and writing, and abounding in 
all sorts of extravagant opinions. 

The following passage, which occurs near the’ commence- 
ment of the Hortatory Address, furnishes a good specimen of 
Clement’s general style of argument, and further, contains his 
views of the Son, Logos, or Word. He introduces the passage, 
fancifully enough, as was his way, by an allusion to the fabled 
power of music among the Greeks, who taught that Amphion 
raised the walls of Thebes by the sound of his lyre, and 
Orpheus tamed savaye beasts, and charmed trees and moun- 
tains by the sweetness of his song. ‘lhe Christian musician, 
or Christ, he says, had performed greater things than these, 
for he had “tamed men, the most savage of beasts;”’ instead 
of ‘leading men to idols, stocks, and stones,” he had “ con- 
verted stones and beasts into men.” 


‘‘ He who sprang from David, yet was before David, the Word 
of God, disdaining inanimate instruments, the harp and lyre, 
adapts this world, and the little world, man, both his soul and 
body, to the Holy Spirit, and thus celebrates God. — What then 
does the instrument, the Word of God, the Lord, the New Song 
mean? ‘To open the eyes of the blind, and the ears of the 
deaf; to guide the lame and the wanderer to righteousness ; to 
show God to foolish man; to put an end to corruption ; to over- 
come death; to reconcile disobedient children to their Father. 
The instrument of God loves man. ‘The Lord pities, disciplines, 
exhorts, admonishes, saves, guards, and of his abundance prom- 
ises the kingdom of heaven as the reward of learning from him, 
requiring nothing from ws but that we shall be saved. — Think 
not, however, that the Song of Salvation is new. — We existed 
before the foundation of the world; existing first in God himself, 
inasmuch as we were destined to exist; we were the rational 
creatures of the Reason (or Word) of God; we were in the 
beginning through the Word, because the Word was in the 
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beginning. ‘The Word was from the beginning, and therefore 
was, and is the divine beginning of all things; but now that he 
has taken the name, which of old was sanctified, the Christ, he 
is called by me a New Song. This Word, the Christ, was from 
the beginning the cause both of our being, for he was in God; 

and of our well- -being. Now he has appeared to men, being 
alone both God and man, the Author to us of all good ; by whom, 
being instructed how to live well, we are speeded onwards to 
eternal life. — This is the New Song—the manifestation, now 
shining forth in us, of the Word, who was in the beginning and 
before the beginning. ‘The preéxistent Savior has appeared 
nigh unto us; “he who exists in the Self-Existent has appeared ; 

the Word, who was with God, has appeared as our teacher; the 


Word, by whom all things were made, who in the beginning, 
when he formed us, gave us life as our Maker, appearing as our 
teacher, has taught us to live well, in order that hereafter he 
may, as God, give us life eternal.— He has appeared to assist 
us against the ‘serpent who enslaves men, binding them to stocks, 
and statues, and idols, by the wretched bond of superstition. — 
He offered salvation to the Israelites of old by signs and wonders 
in Egypt, and the desert ; at the burning bush, and in the cloud 
which followed the Hebrews like a servant maid: he spoke to 
them by Moses, and Isaiah, and the whole prophetic choir. — 
But he speaks to us directly by himself. He is made man, that 
we may learn from man how man may become God. Is it not 
then strange that God should invite us to virtue, and that we 


should slight the benefit, and put aside the proffered salvation ?” 
—pp. 11 - 15. 


Those who will be at the pains carefully to analyze this 
passage, will perceive that though Clement believed the Son 
to have existed before the world, and does not hesitate to 
bestow on him the title, God, he is far from ascribing to him 
Supreme, underived Divinity. The phrases “ in the beginning” 
and ‘ before the world was,’ and others of similar import, 
which Clement in common with most of the early Fathers 
applies to him, by no means implied their belief that he had 
a personal existence from all eternity. This is evident from 
the fact, that in the passage above quoted, the very same 


expressions are applied by him to the human race. ‘ We,” 
says Clement, “ existed before the foundation of the world ; 
existing first in God himself, inasmuch as we were destined to 
exist.” 

The Fathers ascribed to the Son a sort of metaphysical or 
potential existence in the Father, that is, they supposed that he 
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144 Origin of the Son. [Nov. 


existed in him from all eternity, as an attribute, his Jogos, reason, 
or wisdom, that before the formation of the world, this attribute 
acquired by a voluntary act of the Father a distinct personal 
subsistence, and became his instrument in the creation. The 
germ of this doctrine will be found in the passage above 
given. , 

That the Logos was originally regarded as an attribute, the 
reason, or wisdom of God, is undoubted. Like other attri- 
butes and qualities it was sometimes represented figuratively, 
as speaking and acting. By a transition, not very difficult in 
an age accustomed to the wildest and most extravagant 
speculations, and a most strange use of terms, it came at 
length to be viewed as a real being, or person having a dis- 
tinct and permanent subsistence. Still the former modes of 
expression were not for a long time wholly laid aside. ‘Traces 
of the old doctrine are visible among the Fathers of Cle- 
ment’s time. Clement himself sometimes speaks of the 
Logos as an attribute; he calls the Son expressly “a certan 
energy, or operation of the Father ;” * and again he speaks 
of the Logos of the Father of the universe, as “ the wisdom 
and goodness of God most manifest,’ or most fully manifest- 


ed.t 


* Stromata, Lib. VII. p. 383. 

¢ Stromata, Lib. V. p. 646. We might quote numerous pas- 
sages from Clement, in which the inferiority of the Son is dis- 
tinctly asserted. ‘Thus, after observing that ‘‘ the most excellent 
thing on earth is a most pious man, and the most excellent thing 
in heaven an angel,” he adds, *‘ but the most perfect, and most 
holy, and most commanding, and most regal, and by far the most 
beneficent nature is that of the Son, which is next to the only 
omnipotent Father.” Stromata, Lib. VII. p. 381. He ‘* obeys 
the will of the good and omnipotent Father,” p. 832; “rules 
all things by the will of the Father,” p. 838; he is the “in- 
strument” of God, his ‘‘ arm,” his “ power”; he is ‘‘ consti- 
tuted the cause of all good by the will of the omnipotent Father,” 
p. 888. “If thou wilt be initiated,” that is, become a Christian, 
says Clement, in allusion to the heathen mysteries, ‘‘ thou shalt 
join in the dance with the angels around the uncreated and im- 
perishable, and only true God, the Word (Logos, Son) of God 
joining in the strain,” as Bishop Kaye translates it; literally, 
‘‘hymning with us,” Cohort. p. 92; Bishop Kaye, p. 33. We are 
astonished that any one can read Clement with ordinary atten- 
tion, and imagine for a single moment that he regarded the Son 
as numerically identical, one, with the Father. His dependent, 
and inferior nature, as it seems to us, is every where recog- 
nised. 
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The antiquity of the Son, or logos, was a topic to which 
Clement and the Fathers often adverted, and it should be 
observed, that they had a particular motive for this, hitherto 
generally overlooked. One great obstacle to the reception of 
Christianity, and one to the consideration of which Clement, 
in the Address from which the above extract is taken, allots 
no small space, was custom, prescription. Christianity, it was 
urged, was new, a thing of yesterday, an institution which had 
suddenly risen up, and ventured boldly to attack the time- 
hallowed religions and philosophy of the old world. ‘To for- 
sake these in its favor, it was represented, would be great 
impiety. This argument the early apologists for Christianity 
met, partly by dwelling on the superior antiquity of Moses, 
from whom, as they contended, erroneously, Plato and the 
Grecian sages had borrowed the most valuable of their phi- 
losophical opinions ;* and partly by insisting that these 
sages derived gleams of truth immediately from the same 
divine logos, or reason, which had inspired the Jewish proph- 
ets, and which had now given to the world the clearer light 
of Christianity. This logos, they asserted, was of old, “in 
the beginning,’ before time was, with the Father, — that 
Christianity, therefore, far from being, as was represented, 
the growth of yesterday, dated far back in the ages, before 
the birth of the oldest of the sages, or the existence even of 
the world they inhabited. The wise men of Greece, they 
said, partook from the same fountain, but only ‘“ shallow 
draughts.” The Word, Clement denominates, figuratively, 
the Sun of the Soul. “ From this divine fountain of light,” 
says he, (we use Bishop Kaye’s translation,) ‘‘ some rays 
had flowed even to the Greeks, who had thereby been able 





* 'This is often distinctly asserted. ‘Thus Clement, after quot- 
ing a sentiment from Plato, proceeds, in a passage omitted by 
Bishop Kaye, ‘‘ Whence, O Plato, did you learn this truth ? 
Whence that exhaustless affluence of words with which you in- 
culcate the reverence due to the Divinity? I know your mas- 
ters, though you would conceal them. You learned geometry of 
the Egyptians ; astronomy of the Babylonians ; from the Thra- 
cians you received the healing Song; Assyrians taught you 
many things , but Jaws, as many as are agreeable to truth, and 
the opinions you entertain concerning God, you owe to the He- 
brews.” Cohort. c. vi. p. 60. These plagiarisms of the Greek 
philosophers are a favorite topic with Clement in the Stromata, 
as will be seen in a subsequent part of this article. 
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146 Antiquity of Christianity. { Nov. 


to discover faint traces of the truth.” ‘ But,” he adds, “ the 
Word himself has now appeared in the form of man to be 
our teacher.” * 

In the following passage Clement attributes a sort of in- 
spiration to Plato, and the philosophers. 

“J Jong for the Lord of spirits, the Lord of fire; I seek not 
the works of God, but the Creator of the world, the God who 
gives light to the sun. But whom must I take as the assistant 
of my search? Perhaps you will say, Plato. Where then, O 
Plato, must we seek for God? You answer, that it is difficult to 
discover the Father and Maker of the universe ; and, when we 
have discovered, impossible to declare him toall. Why so? He 
is ineffable. You say well, O Plato: you almost touch the 
truth. Butdo not faint, take up with me the inquiry concern- 
ing the good (tay«dov): for a certain divine effluence distils 
upon all men, but chiefly upon those who employ themselves in 
rational inquiries; on which account they confess, even — 
their will, that there is one God, imperishable, uncreated.” 
pp. 18, 19. 

In ascribing this inspiration, for so, we suppose, we may 
call it, to the heathen sages,t Clement is not singular. Most 
of the early Fathers of the Church do the same. Indeed, 
the attempt to say or do any thing without the inspiration of 
the logos, or Word of truth, they maintained, was as idle as 
to think of walking without feet, a figure which Clement uses. 
The motive in all these representations, as we have said, was 
to prove the superior claims of Christianity, and especially its 
claim to antiquity, in refutation of the argument of the phi- 
losophers, overwhelming as it appeared to the adherents of 
Paganism, that it was the mushroom growth of a day, as 
novel, as it was arrogant and exclusive. 

For this purpose, as we have stated, a two-fold argument 
was employed ; first, that the few scattered rays of truth, 
which might be gathered from the writings of the Grecian 
sages, were derived from the same fountain as Christianity, 





. Cohort. ia ene: p. 64, Potter’s ed., to which all our refer- 
ences are made. Bishop Kaye, p. 39. 

t+ Concerning the inspiration of the heathen philosophers, as 
also of the poets, more may be found in Cohort. ad Gent. c. vi. 
and vii. pp. 61-65. Clement then proceeds to quote from the 
prophetic writings, on which he bestows high praise, and first 
from the Sybil, then from Jeremiah and others. C. viii. p. 65 et 
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1837. | Grecian Sculpture. 147 
in which the full light beamed ; and secondly, that the logos 
or divine reason, from which this light emanated, was more 
ancient than the worlds, being in the beginning with God. 
How then could Christianity be described as recent, while 
the religions and philosophy it was designed to supplant num- 
bered centuries? If there was a little subtilty in this reason- 
ing, it was at least suited to the genius of the age. 

Clement regarded the art of Sculpture among the Greeks, 
as exerting a debasing influence, for it “ dragged down piety 
to the ground.” Men adored, he says, according to his 
apprehension, the material image, and not the Divinity it 
represented. The following passage will put our readers in 
possess.on of his views on the subject. 


“The makers of gods worship not, as far as I can understand, 
gods and demons, but earth and art, of which the images are 
composed. For the image is in truth dead matter, formed by 
the hand of the artificer. But our God, the only true God, is 
not an object of sense, made out of matter: he is comprehended 
by the understanding. Alas for your impiety. You bury, as 
much as lies in your power, the pure essence; and hide in 
tombs that which is uncontaminated and holy, robbing that 
which is divine of its true essence. Why do you thus give the 
honor due to God to those who are no gods? Why, leaving 
heaven, do you honor earth? For what are gold, and silver, 
and adamant, and iron, and brass, and ivory, and precious stones, 
but earth, and from the earth? Are not all these objects which 
you behold the offspring of our mother, the earth? Why, vain 
and foolish men, blaspheming the celestial abode, do you drag 
down piety to the ground, forming to yourselves earthly gods? 
and following these created things in preference to the uncrea- 
ted God, immerse yourselves in thickest darkness ?—The 
Parian stone is beautiful, but is not Neptune: the ivory is beau- 
tiful, but is not Olympian Jove. Matter always stands in need 
of art: but God needs nothing. Art comes forth, and matter 
puts on a form: the costliness of the substance makes it con- 
vertible to the purposes of gain; but the form alone renders it 
an object of veneration. Your statue is gold, or wood, or stone, 
or earth; if you consider its origin, it received its form from 
the workman. I have learned to tread upon the earth, not to 
adore it: nor is it lawful for me to trust the hopes of my soul to 
things without a soul (rots awe yors),”? — pp. 15, 16. 


Again, 


‘‘ But though the artisan can make an idol, he has never 
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made a breathing image, or formed soft flesh out of earth. 
Who liquified the marrow? who hardened the bones? who ex- 
tended the nerves? who inflated the veins? who infused blood 
into them ? who stretched the skin around them? who made the 
eye to see? who breathed a soul into the body? who freely gave 
righteousness? who has promised immortality? The Creator 
of all things alone, the Supreme Artisan, made man a living 
image; but your Olympian Jove, the image of an image, far 
differing from the truth, is the dumb work of Attic hands.” — 
p. 24. 


Christianity, as Clement taught, left men at liberty to pur- 
sue their ordinary occupations, and he expressly mentions 
military service along with navigation and agriculture.* 

We might glean more from the Address, but.we do not 
know that there are any opinions expressed in it, in addition 
to those already given, which possess sufficient interest to 
authorize a recital. We will only say, in taking leave of it, 
that Clement interprets the Mosaic account of the fall alle- 
gorically, supposing that by the serpent is to be understood 
pleasure. 

The Hortatory Address is followed by the Pedagogue, in 
three books. ‘The object of the Hortatory Address was to 
prove the truth of Christianity, and make converts from 
heathenism. But being converted, men would need to be 
further taught their duty, and the due regulation of their con- 
duct according to the moral standard of Christianity, and the 
design of the Pedagogue is to meet this want. Du Pin calls 
it a ** Discourse entirely of Morality,” but it is not a syste- 
matic treatise, nor was intended to be such. Barbeyrac finds 
much fault with it. He says, that it explains nothing as it 
should do; that there is no one duty which it puts on the 
right foundation ; that the obligations growing out of the social 
relations, are, in no one instance, traced to their true princi- 
ples, or so explained as to adinit of general application.t All 
this, and much more, no doubt, may be said with truth ; but in 
thus stating the defects of the work, it should occur to us that 





* Clement’s words are, “‘ Give attention to agriculture, if you 
are a husbandman; but while you cultivate the earth, acknowl- 
edge God. Are you engaged in a maritime occupation, navigate 
the waters, but invoke the celestial Governor. Does Christianity 
find you bearing arms, obey the just commands of your general.” 
Cohort. p. 80. 

t De la Morale des Péres. 
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we are censuring Clement for what he never attempted, that 
is, to give to the world a system of Christian ethics. His task 
was a more humble one, though not perhaps less useful. It 
was to furnish Christians of his time, with practical rules for 
the direction of their conduct in ordinary, every day life. In 
doing this, he is exceedingly minute; and often goes into 
details which are somewhat offensive to delicacy, and many of 
his precepts and distinctions are ill-founded, or puerile. But 
many of them are just and discriminating, and must have 
been found in the highest degree useful to Christians, situated 
as believers then were, living in the midst of Pagans, and 
often uncertain, as they must have been, how far compliance 
with existing customs was justifiable, and where precisely the 
line of distinction was to be drawn between the manners of 
the heathen, and the conduct which should distinguish them- 
selves as disciples of Jesus. Nor are they wholly without inter- 
est to us. Taken altogether, the precepts and directions which 
Clement has left in the work referred to, show in what he, 
and we suppose he may be taken as a fair specimen of 
enlightened Christians of his age, supposed Christian morality 
to consist, what was its extent, and its bearing on common 
life, —a subject on which minds accustomed to liberal inqui- 
ries may be supposed to feel some curiosity. Further, the 
work throws no little light on Pagan customs, and modes of 
living, particularly on domestic and social life at Alexan- 
dria at the time Clement wrote, that is, at the commencement 
of the third century. In either points of view, the perfor- 
mance is not devoid of value, and such is the pure religious 
tone in which as a whole it is written, and the noble and 
elevated spirit which breathes through many parts of it, that 
no one, even at the present day, can read it without benefit 
to himself, except by a fault of his own. 

By the Pedagogue, Clement understands Christ, or the 
Word. The office of Christ designated by this term, it seems 
is not so much to teach doctrines, as to give precepts of holy 
living, not to unfold those mystical interpretations of Scripture, 
the knowledge of which is essential to the perfect Christian, or 
true Gnostic, as Clement calls him, but by regulating the heart 
and life of the convert, to fit him for the reception of the 
highest knowledge. This knowledge it is the object of the 
Stromata, the third of the larger works of Clement which 
have come down to us, to impart. Thus the Word, or Christ, 
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150 Clement’s Precepts of Living. [ Nov. 
has three offices, the first is Hortatory ; he then acts the part 
of the Pedagogue, and lastly, that of a Teacher. The pupils 
of the Pedagogue are Christians generally, the Jews having 
been his former pupils, whom he addressed through Moses and 
the prophets. These matters are sufficiently explained i in the 
first book of the Pedagoyue, and Clement enters into an argu- 
ment to show that the justice of God is not incompatible with 
his goodness ; that the air of severity which the Jewish dispen- 
sation appears sometimes to wear, and the threatenings and 
chastisements so frequently occurring under it, do not prove, 
as some heretics contended, that the God of the Jews was not 
also the God of the Christians, for they are parts of a salutary 
discipline. Punishment, as Plato taught, is remedial, and 
souls are benefited by it, by being amended. Far from being 
incompatible with God’s goodness, then, it is a striking proof 
of it, for “ punishment is ‘for the good and benefit of him who 
is punished ; it is the bringing back to rectitude that which 
has swerved from it.” So Clement argues, “ but,” says he, 
1 do not admit that God wishes to avenge ‘himself ; for ven- 
geance is the retribution of evil for the benefit of the avenger ; 
and he who teaches us to pray for those who insult us, cannot 
desire to avenge himself.” The discipline God administers 
through his Son, or Christ, is various, but all designed for the 
salvation of men. ‘Thus the Pedagogue adopts at different 
times different measures, some more mild, and others more 
severe, but all for the accomplishment of the same benevolent 
end. ‘ Those who are sick,” says Clement, ‘“ need a Savior ; 
they who have wandered, a guide ; they who are blind, one 
who shall lead them to the light; they who thirst, the living 
fountain of which he who partakes, shall thirst no more; the 
dead need life ; the sheep a shepherd ; children a Pedagogue ; 
all mankind need Jesus.” He proceeds, 


** All these offices the Pedagogue performs for man. If, there- 
fore, he addresses them through their fears, it is not because he 
is not good as well as just; but because mere goodness is too 
often despised, and it is consequently necessary to hold out the 
terrors of Justice. There are two kinds of fear; one accom- 
panied by reverence, such as children feel towards their parent ; 
the other by hatred, such as slaves feel towards harsh masters. 
The justice of God is shown in his reproofs; his goodness in 
his compassion. There is no incompatibility between justice and 
goodness. The physician who announces to the patient that he 
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has a fever, has no ill-will to him: nor is God, who convinces 
man of sin, unfriendly to him. God of himself is good: but 
he is just on our account; and just because good. He has dis- 
played his justice to us through his Word, from the time that he 
became Father. [For before the Creation was, he was God, he 
was good; and on this account he chose to be Creator and 


Father; and in this relation of love originated justice.” — pp. 
63 — 64. 


In the second and third books of the Pedagogue, Clement 
goes into some very curious details, from which a writer who 
should undertake to portray the social life, and especially the 
luxurious habits of the Alexandrians at the end of the second 
century, would derive valuable aid. The fidelity of his repre- 
sentations there is no reason for doubting, and from the pro- 
hibitory precepts he delivers, even when he does not attempt 
a formal description, much may be inferred as to the manners 
of the age, for there is a tacit reference to the existing state 
of things, and to the dangers to which Christians were on all 
sides exposed. Clement is addressing Christians, but it is not 
a necessary inference that they participated in all the faults 
and excesses he condemns. If so, they had been little bene- 
fited by their conversion. That so many cautionary pre- 
cepts were deemed necessary, however, if they were not 
designed especially for the use of recent converts, may suggest 
the suspicion that the prevalent conceptions of the requisitions 
of Christianity, regarded as a rule of life, were somewhat low 
and imperfect. 

Clement first treats of food and its uses. We should “ eat to 
live,” he says, and not “ live to eat,” having regard to health 
and strength, which are best promoted by simplicity of diet. 
Food is not our business, nor pleasure the end, and he draws 
a picture of the gourmand of his day, and gives a catalogue of 
the delicacies most prized by him. The word agape, in some 
sort sacred, was, it seems, in his time, applied to Juxurious 
entertainments, and was made to sanction intemperance, of 
which he complains as an abuse, of which, as it would appear, 
Christians were guilty. His description of an epicure with his 
“ eyes turned downward to the earth, always bending over 
tables which are furnished from the earth,” and his account of 
the conduct of many at feasts, of the ‘ eagerness with which 
they scrutinized the various dishes, and the ridiculous gestures 
by which it was expressed,” of the impeded utterance, and 
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152 Use of Wine. [ Nov. 
other indecencies witnessed, contain some graphic touches. 
Many of the habits he condemns, certainly exhibit great 
coarseness of manners, and if we may credit his representa- 
tions, an Egyptian entertainment at the period alluded to, pre- 
sented a scene somewhat worse than certain recent travellers 
describe as occurring at the present day on this side of the 
Atlantic. Clement, however, has no narrow and bigoted 
notions, for he allows Christians when invited to attend the 
feasts of the heathen, and to partake of a variety of food, 
observing in the mean time the laws of temperance and 
propriety. 

From eating, Clement proceeds to drinking. The “ wine 
question,” as it is called, is not new; it seems it was agitated 
in Clement’s day, and as he is an authority which has been 
appealed to during the present controversy, some of our read- 
ers may feel a little curiosity to know his views on the sub- 
ject more fully. We give the following summary and quota- 
tions, as they stand in Bishop Kaye, after which, we will add 
a passage which the Bishop bas omitted, having an express 
bearing on the controversy as it existed in Clement’s time. 
We are not, let it be observed, arguing for, or against the use 
of wine ; we do not enter into any argument on the question ; 
we are simply, aud because it comes in our way, giving Cle- 
ment’s views as a matter of history. 


*«« Water is the natural drink of man: this the Lord gave to 
the Israelites, while they were wandering in the wilderness: 
though when they came into their rest, the sacred vine brought 
forth the prophetic grape. — Boys and girls ought to be confined 
strictly to water; wine heats the blood and inflames the pas- 
sions.’ — Clement allows only bread, without any liquid, for 
breakfast or luncheon (to cg:stor) to those who are in the flower 
of their age. At supper he allows wine in small quantities.* 
‘They who are advanced in life may drink more freely, in 
order to warm their chilled blood; they must not, however, 
drink so much as will cloud their reason, or affect their memory, 


or cause them to walk unsteadily.’ ‘These permissions and 





* Clement’s expression is, ‘‘ In the evening, at the time of sup- 
per, wine is to be used, when we have laid aside our more serious 
studies.” One reason he assigns is, the chilliness of the air, and 
the failing warmth within, which “a fag to be restored. He then 
adds the caution, expressed by Bishop Kaye, of moderation. — 
Peed. Lib. II. c. ii. p. 179. 
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restrictions Clement grounds on medical reasons. He quotes an 
author, named Artorius, who wrote on longevity, and said that 
men ought only to drink enough to moisten their food. ‘ Wine 
may be used on two accounts, for health and relaxation. Wine 
drunk in moderation softens the temper. — As life consists of 
that which is necessary and that which is useful, wine, which 
is useful, should be mixed with water, which is necessary.’ * 
After describing the effects of drunkenness, Clement proceeds 
to refute the opinion of those who contended that no serious 
subjects should be discussed over wine. He argues, that per- 
fect wisdom, being the knowledge of things human and divine, 
comprehending every thing in its superintendance of the hu- 
man race, becomes as it were the art of life; and is always 
present through the whole of life, producing its proper effect, a 
good life. If then wisdom is driven away from our entertain- 
ments, drunkenness follows with all its train of evils, of which 
Clement draws a picture, at once, to use his own expressions, 
ridiculous and exciting pity. He compares the body of him 
who drinks to excess to a ship, absorbed into the abyss of in- 
temperance; while the helmsman, the understanding, is tossed 
about in the billows, and dizzy amidst the darkness of the storm, 
misses the harbor of truth, steers towards that of pleasure, and 
striking on sunken rocks, makes miserable shipwreck. ‘ Wine 
may be used in winter to keep out the cold; at other seasons to 
comfort the bowels. As we ought to drink only because we are 
thirsty, we ought not to be curious about wines. In drinking, 
as in eating, we must be careful not to show any indecent eager- 
ness; we must not drink with so much haste as to hiccup or 
spill the wine over our beard or dress.’ Clement observes that 
the most warlike nations were those most given to drinking. 
Christians, therefore, a peaceful race, should drink in modera- 
tion, as Christ drank when he was made man for us. In con- 
clusion Clement cautions females to be guarded in their man- 
ner of drinking, and not to fall into any indecency. In this 
chapter Clement has borrowed much from Plato.” — pp. 72-74. 


Clement enumerates the foreign wines most in repute in 
his time, but thinks that native wines ought to satisfy a tem- 
perate man, and is very decided in his condemnation of all 
luxurious tastes and indulgences. The following passage, 


already alluded to, stands in connexion with those quoted by 





* « Both,” says Clement, ‘“‘ are the works of God, and for that 
reason, the mixture of both, water and wine, is conducive to 
health.” Peed. Lib. II. c. ii. p. 180. 
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Bishop Kaye. “ How do you think the Lord drank, when 
for our sakes be became man? Immoderately as we? not 
with decorum? not temperately ? not considerately ? For be 
assured,” he adds in opposition to the Encratites, who held wine 
in abhorrence, and even substituted water instead of it in the 
celebration of the supper, “ be assured that he also partook 
of wine, for he also was man. And he blessed the wine, 
saying, Take, drink, this ts my blood, the blood of the vine. 
And that those who drink, should observe sobriety, he clearly 
showed, since he taught at feasts, which is the office of a 
a sober man. And that it was wine which he blessed, is 
again evident from his saying to his disciples, ‘ I will not 
drink of the fruit of this vine, until I drink it with you in 
the kingdom of my Father.’ Moreover, that it was wine 
which our Lord drank, again appears from his observation 
respecting himself, when upbraiding the Jews for their hard- 
ness of heart, he says, ‘ The Son of man came, and they say, 
behold a gluttonous man and a winebibber, a friend of pub- 
licans.’””* This Clement thinks sufficient to refute the 
Encratites. 

The third chapter of the Paedagogue is devoted to the 
consideration of drinking-cups, furniture, and articles of 
expensive luxury, connected with the table. ‘In his food, 
his dress, his furniture,” says Clement, “‘ a Christian ought to 
preserve a decent consistency, according to his person, age, 
pursuits, and the particular occasion.” Wealth, ill-directed, 
he says, is a “citadel of wickedness.” ‘The best wealth is 
poverty of desires; and true greatness consists not in prid- 
ing ourselves on wealth, but in despising it.” 

Clement treats, in the next chapter, on the proper conduct 
at convivial entertainments. The pipe and the flute he would 
have banished from these entertainments as “ better suited to 
beasts than a man,” though Christianity, he says, does not 
condemn music altogether, for Christians may sing praises to 
God to the lyre and the harp. 

We then have a chapter on “laughter.” Buffoons and 
imitators Clement would banish from Christian society, and 
whatever would indicate in ourselves a light and frivolous 
mind. ‘ We may be facetious,” says Clement, ‘‘ but must 
not lay ourselves out to excite laughter.” What is natural 





* Ped. Lib. II. c. ii. p. 186. 
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we must not attempt to eradicate, but only to restrain. “ Man,” 
says he, “isa laughing animal, but he must not always be 
laughing. Like rational animals, we must rightly temper our 
cares and anxieties by relaxing ourselves according to rule, 
and not by disregarding all rule.” Clement describes the 
different species of laughter, distinguishes them by their 
names, and shows how and when it may be proper to indulge 
it. Thus “we should not laugh in the presence of those 
older than ourselves, or whom we ought to reverence ; unless 
they say something facetious to make us gay. We must not 
laugh with every one we meet, or in all places, or with all 
men, or at every thing.” Yet we must not, he says, wear a 
severe and morose countenance. 

Clement proceeds in the remaining chapters to treat of 
“immodest speech ;” of the rules to be observed by those 
who would conduct themselves generally with propriety, in 
doing which he descends to the minutest particulars; of 
garlands and ointments, the use of which he thinks unneces- 
sary, and to be discouraged as favoring luxury. He describes 
the several varieties of ointment most in esteem, and says that 
the makers of them as well as “the dyers of wool” were 
banished from all well regulated states. ‘‘ Silly women,” he 
says, “ anoint their hair, of which the only effect is to render 
them grey at an earlier period than they would otherwise be.”’ 
Flowers placed on the head, in garlands, he considers as per- 
verted from their natural use. ‘ The ancient Greeks wore 
no garlands; neither the suitors of Penelope, nor the luxuri- 
ous Phaacians wore them; they were introduced after the 
Persian war, and first worn by the victors at the games.” 
Again, many of them were consecrated to heathen divinities 
and should not therefore, says Clement, be worn by Chris- 
tians, as the “rose to the muses; the lily to Juno; the myr- 
tle to Diana.” “It was the custom also,’”’ he observes, “ to 
crown the statues of the gods; but the living image of God 
ought not to be adorned like a dead idol. A crown of Ama- 
ranth is reserved for him who leads a holy life; a flower 
which the earth is not capable of bearing, and heaven alone 
produces.” * This conception is preserved by Milton. 





* Bishop Kaye, p. 81. 
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156 Ornaments and Dress. | Nov. 


‘¢ With solemn adoration down they cast 
Their crowns inwove with amarant and gold, 
Immortal Amarant, a flower, which once 
In Paradise, fast by the tree of life 
Began to bloom ; but soon for man’s offence 
To heaven removed, where first it grew, there grows.” 


Paradise Lost. Book IIT. 


In another chapter Clement delivers rules concerning sleep. 
The soul, he says, is active during the sleep of the body ; and 
dreams afford the wisest counsels. Again, in a chapter pur- 
porting to be on the married life, he takes occasion to speak 
of the proprieties of dress, and particularly female dress, and 
enters minutely into a description of a lady’s toilette. He 
condemns all extravagance, and a disposition to seek “ the rare 
and expensive in preference to that which is at hand, and of 
low price.” He will not allow ladies to wear “died gar- 
ments,” but he insists on the use of veils, which must not 
be purple, to attract the gaze of men. A chapter follows on 
covering for the feet, as sandals and slippers, on which it was 
customary to bestow great expense; and another on orna- 
ments of gold and precious stones. On this subject, it seems, 
the ladies of Alexandria did not unresistingly submit. ‘They 
ventured to argue the case with the holy Father. ‘“ Why,” 
say they, “ should we not use what God has given? Why 
should we not take pleasure in that we have? For whom 
were precious stones intended, if not for us?” * This was 
bringing the argument home, but Clement found means to 
reply, by pointing out the distinction between what is neces- 
sary, as water and air, and lies open to all, and what is not 
necessary, as gold and pearls, which lie concealed beneath 
the earth or water, and are brought up by criminals, who are 
* set to dig for them.” Other arguments he employs. But 
the advocates for the use of ornaments rejoin, if all are to 
select the common and frugal, who is to possess the more 
expensive and magnificent? ‘To this Clement replies some- 
what obscurely and clumsily, by a reference to what it may 
be proper for men to use, if they avoid setting too high a 
value on it, and contracting too great a fondness for it. He 
concludes the discussion by objecting to particular articles of 
female ornament, or ornaments of a particular form, that of 





* Bishop Kaye, p. 87. 
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the serpent, for example, which was the form under which 
Satan tempted Eve, and therefore to be abjured. 

The third book of the Pedagogue is in a similar strain. 
The first question Clement proceeds to discuss is, in what 
true beauty consists. He speaks of the folly of anxiety to 
adorn the outward man, while the inward man is neglected ; 
he dwells on the mischievous consequences of a love of dress, 
and inveighs against a multitude of female fashions. The 
use of mirrors especially moves his indignation. ‘The reason 
he assigns against the use of them is curious enough. Every 
woman who looks in the glass makes her “ own likeness by 
reflection,’ and Moses has forbidden “ to make any likeness, 
in Opposition as it were to the workmanship of God” ! * 

The “fine gentlemen ” of the day, are next “served up.” 
Among other things which Clement could not abide, were the 
attempts made to conceal the effects of age. “They think,” 
says he, “that like snakes, they can cast off old age from 
their heads, and make themselves young.” For this pur- 
pose they were accustomed, it seems, to dye the hair, which 
Clement thought was absolutely intolerable, because it was 
in direct contradiction of the Savior, who said that man could 
not make one hair of his head white or black! Clement 
too had the true oriental veneration for a beard. He con- 
demns shaving altogether. ‘The beard,” he says, “ is older 
than Eve, and the sign of a superior nature.” ‘The number 
of servants maintained by the rich, and the sums expended 
on dogs, monkeys, and birds, is a subject of very grave re- 
monstrance. ‘The picture he draws of the morals of the day, 
and particularly of female morals, is really appalling. Bath- 
ing establishments, as conducted at the time, come in fora 
share of his censure, justly no doubt. ‘The use of wealth is 
treated of, and much is said in favor of modesty, frugality, 
temperance, and simplicity in habits and dress. Women are 
allowed more liberty in the last particular, as they are com- 
pelled to study dress to please their husbands; but they 
should endeavor, says Clement, to bring their hnsbands to a 
better mind. By showing too much attention to ornament, 





* False hair was on no account to be worn by a woman, and 
one reason was that the Priest, in blessing her, would lay his 
hand not on her head, but on the hair of another, and through it 
on another head. 
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158 Merits of the Fathers. | Nov. 
they cast a reflection on their Creator, as if he had not 
sufficiently adorned them. Men are allowed to wear rings 
only on their little finger. The emblems on our rings 
should be a dove, ora fish, or a ship sailing before the wind, 
or a lyre, or an anchor; not the figure of an idol, which a 
Christian is forbidden to reverence ; or a sword, or a bow, ill- 
suited to a follower of peace ; or a cup, ill-suited to the tem- 
perate ; still less a naked figure.* Clement notices with 
disapprobation the lounging habits of some in his time. 
“ Men,” he says, “ ought not to waste their time in shops, 
in order to look at the females as they pass.” 

We cannot dwell longer on this work of Clement, nor can 
we stop to describe the feelings with which one rises from its 
perusal. ‘They are certainly feelings of reverence for Christ- 
ianity, which is here presented, contending as an antagonist 
principle with deep seated depravity and sin. In attempting to 
reform the Alexandrians, Clement had undertaken a Hercu- 
lean labor, and notwithstanding the puerility and absurdity of 
many of his precepts and distinctions, there was a dignity, a 
consciousness of strength and moral purity, in his bearing, a 
loftiness of aim and earnestness of performance, which must 
command the respect and admiration of every honest mind, and 
pleads eloquently for the Christian cause. As writers, the 
Fathers have been greatly overrated ; the value of their opin- 
ions has been overrated ; but as champions of Christianity, 
contending manfully and unhesitatingly, with the power of 
the whole pagan world, the power of the sword, the power 
of superstition, wit, and ridicule against them; the champi- 
ons of a pure and inflexible morality in ages of extreme 
degeneracy and corruption; the defenders of a faith which 
recognised the principle of human brotherhood, as the germ 
of all social duty, and inculcated a spirit of self-sacrifice and 
benevolence, as constituting the only sure test of discipleship, 
a faith, under the banner of which they cheerfully met 
death, and often a death by violence, and left traces of their 
toil and blood on every soil, no tribute of veneration we can 
render them can exceed their merits. To their spirit of no- 
ble courage, it is to be attributed under Providence, that 
Christianity was not crushed in its infancy ; through them its 
blessings have been bequeathed to us: their labors purchased 
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* Bishop Kaye, p. 101. 
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our peace, their sufferings our consolation, their martyrdom 
our hope; and to turn on them a look of contempt on ac- 
count of some superstitious weaknesses, which belonged to 
the age, or were the result of their pagan education, and 
which, on emerging from the night of heathen darkness, they 
had not the strenuth at once to throw off, argues, we think, 
if the effect is not to be ascribed to want of reflection, a 
degree either of illiberality of mind, or of heartlessness, 
which constitutes no enviable distinction. 

We have left ourselves but little space to speak of the last 


considerable work of Clement, which has escaped the devour- 


ing tooth of time, and the largest of the three ; we refer to 
the Stromata. Even this has not wholly escaped, for a frag- 
ment is wanting at the beginning, and the last book is maimed 
or imperfect. ‘The work is wholly unlike either of the two 
preceding. It is, in fact, a book of Miscellanies. ‘ Peace 
be with the soul of that charitable and courteous author, who 
for the common benefit of his fellow authors, introduced the 
ingenious way of Miscellaneous Writing.” ‘The words are 
Shaftesbury’s. We believe, however, that Clement is not 
entitled to the honor of inventing the Miscellany. Plutarch, 
it seems, wrote a work, with the title of Stromata, before 
him. Origen after him wrote one, which Jerome quotes by 
the same title. ‘The Stromata of Clement is intended to be 
a sort of repository of choice things. It contains a collection 
of thoughts on a great variety of subjects, put down with 
little or no regard to connexion or method. Du Pin com- 
pares it to a “ Turkey-work Carpet,” and Clement himself 
toa garden, meadow or wood, containing all sorts of herbs, 
fruit, flowers, from which each one may cull what he likes. 
It resembles, he says, in another place, not a garden laid out 
with symmetry to please the eye, but rather a thick and shady 
mountain, in which a multitude of trees, as the cypress, the 
linden, the laurel, the apple, olive, and fig, and others, stand 
. one blended mass. ‘The confusion which reigns through 

he says, is designed, as he writes partly for the initia- 
i and partly for ‘the vulgar, for all sorts of knowledge are 
not suited to all, and the skilful will be able to select from 
the work what is valuable, and reject the worthless, while the 
unskilful will not be injured by that of the use of which he 
is ignorant; just as in the mountain forest alluded to, the la- 
borer, or adept will know where to find the trees loaded with 
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160 The Stromata of Clement. [N ov. 


fruit, which will remain concealed from those who would 
rifle them. 

The work is divided into eight books. We are not about 
to tax the patience of ourselves, or of our readers, by at- 
tempting to vive a minute account of its contents. The fol- 
lowing subjects among others are introduced in the first book ; 
—the benefits writers confer on their readers; Clement’s 
apology for making so free a use of the writings of the phi- 
losophers ; against sophists and pretenders to useless science ; 
human arts, not less than a knowledge of divine things, de- 
rived from God; philosophy, the handmaid of theology ; 
virtue depends on culture, and is aided by learning; philoso- 
phy conducts to Christ and to virtue, philosophy not of a 
particular sect, but eclecticism ; the sophistical and other arts, 
conversant in words only, useless ; human science necessary 
to the right understanding of the Scriptures ;* we should be 
more solicitous to do, than to speak well; the wisdom of this 
world, and the philosophy which the Apostle commands us 
to shun; the mysteries of faith are not to be promulgated to 
every one, since all are not fit auditors of the truth; of the 
various sects of philosophers, no one possesses the whole 
truth, but each a pertion of it; succession of philosophers 
among the Greeks; Grecian philosophy derived mostly from 
the barbarians; other arts traced to the same source ; in what 
sense the Greek philosophers, coming before Christ, may be 
called “ thieves and robbers ;” how philosophy aids the com- 
prehension of divine truth; the laws and institutions of 
Moses more ancient than the Greek philosophy and the 
sources of it; the Greeks derived not only philosophy, but 
the military art also from Moses ; the Greeks were children 
in respect to the Hebrews and their institutions. 

The second book treats of various questions relating to 
faith, its nature and end; of the use made of fear under the 
Mosaic dispensation, to which, it seems, Basilides and Valen- 
tinus objected; of repentance of two kinds; of hope and 
fear; of the manner in which those passages of Scripture are 
to be understood, which ascribe human affections to God; of 





‘It is true,’ Clement says, ‘“‘the Apostles were unlearned ; 
but they were guided by the spirit ; we can only arrive at the right 
understanding of the sacred volume by study, and the usual 
modes of instruction.”” See Bishop Kaye, p. 119. 
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the laws of Moses as the source whence the Greeks derived 
their whole knowledge of ethics; of other things pilfered by 
the Greeks from the saéred writers; of marriage. ‘This is 
defended in the third book, against various heretics, who for 
different reasons condemned it. 

The fourth book contains the praises of martyrdom, with 
various observations on Christian perfection, or true Gnosti- 
cism, of which, however, the voluntary offering oneself a can- 
didate for martyrdom constituted no part. 

The prevailing topic of the fifth book is mysteries and 
allegories, in which. religious truths have been wrapped up 
among almost all nations, being divulged only to the initiated. 
Thus it was, Clement says, among the Hebrews, the Egyp- 
tians, and the Greeks. Obscurity was sometimes affected to 
stimulate curiosity, and excite to diligence. ‘The apothegms 
of the wise men of Greece exhibit truth under a kind of veil, 
being delivered in a symbolical or enigmatical dress, as, for 
example, that communicated by Pythagoras to his disciples, 
* not to sail on dry land,” which, according to Clement, con- 
tained a caution not to engage in public life. Clement, too, 
instances the Egyptian hieroglyphics in the celebrated passage 
to which the attention of the public has been directed b 
recent labors of the learned, and particularly by the discove- 
ries of Champollion.* ‘The Ephesian Letters were another 
example. ‘This symbolical mode of instruction Clement re- 
garded as favorable to “sound theology, to piety, to the 
manifestation of intelligence and wisdom, and to the cultiva- 
tion of brevity.” ‘Truth, he thinks, appears ‘ more grand and 
awful” by having the veil of mystery thrown around it. 
“Symbols also, being susceptible of various interpretations, 
exercise the ingenuity, and distinguish the ignorant man from 
the Gnostic.” + ‘Then, as before said, he thinks that all 
doctrines ought not to be revealed to all, as all are not capa- 
ble of receiving them. ‘There must be milk for babes, and 
solid food for grown men ; milk is catechetical instruction, the 
first nourishment of the soul; solid food is contemplation, 
penetrating into all mysteries. Christ himself imparted 
secret doctrines to the few; and “ the arcana’’ or mysteries, 





* Stromata, Lib. V. p. 657. ‘The passage is given entire, with 
some remarks by Bishop Kaye, pp. 178, 180. 
+ See Bishop Kaye, p. 182. 
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162 Clement’s true Gnostic, or perfect Christian. [Nov. 


says Clement, “are committed to speech, and not to writ- 
ing.” * ‘Towards the close of the fifth book Clement returns 
with vigor to his old charge against the Greek philosophers, 
of having stolen all that was valuable of what they taught 
from the Hebrew Scriptures, though they had not always the 
sense to understand what they stole, and often disfigured it by 
their absurd commentaries and speculations.t+ 

There is one subject treated of somewhat at large in the 
Stromata, and to which the sixth and seventh books especially 
are devoted, which, as connected with the history of opinions, 
is not destitute of interest, and which seems deserving of a 
more particular notice. We are so accustomed to think and 
speak of the Gnostics as a heretical sect, or sects, that it 
hardly occurs to us that the term was ever used by the Fa- 
thers in a good sense. Yet so it was. There was the true 
or Christian Gnostic, and the philosophical or heretical Gnos- 
tic. Clement attempts to draw a portrait of the former, in 
doing which he gives what in his view constituted the beauti- 
ful ideal, or finished conception of the perfect Christian, cor- 
responding to the wise man of the Stoics, from which some 
features of the portrait are evidently borrowed. ¢ 

We know not whether we shall succeed in so bringing to- 
gether Clement’s materials as to present to our readers a dis- 
tinct image on a sufficiently reduced scale. The task is no 
easy one, for besides that we must study brevity, as much as 
possible, Clement’s description is in many respects loose and 
disjointed, and we must collect and unite in juxtaposition the 
scattered members as we can. However, we will do our 
best. 

Who then is the true, or Christian Gnostic? To what 
does he aim, and how attain the perfection he seeks? In 
what does he differ from the common believer; in regard to 
knowledge ; in regard to the motives of action; the desires 
and affections ; the discharge of the moral and social duties ; 
his piety and devotions ; and the general complexion of his 
life ? 





* Stromata, Lib. I. p. 323. For other references, see Bishop 
Kaye, p. 114, and pp. 362, et seqy. 

t For a catalogue of the different articles, as enumerated by 
Clement, see Bishop Kaye, p. 186. 

t In borrowing from the Grecian philosophers, the Fathers con- 
sidered themselves as only reclaiming what was their own. It 
was a sort of receiving back of stolen goods. 
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The highest point of Gnostic perfection, that to which he 
constantly aims, and which is to constitute the consummation 
of his felicity in heaven, is the contemplation of God ; for 
the true Gnostic dwells much in contemplation, and through 
knowledge and love is to rise at last to the condition of seeing 
God face to face. According to an expression of Plato, he 
contemplates the unseen God now, and is already as it were 
an angel, ‘“‘a God walking in the flesh.” He attains not this 
perfection at once, but by degrees and through long discipline. 
His progress is from faith to knowledge, and knowledge per- 
fected by love elevates him to the likeness of God. His 
final state is “ perpetual contemplation of God.” In this con- 
sists his blessedness. ‘The Gnostic soul, in the grandeur of con- 
templation, ‘ passes beyond the state of the several holy orders, 
with reference to which the blessed mansions of the gods are 
allotted, and advancing continually from better to better 
places, embraces not the divine contemplation in a mirror, or 
through a glass, but feasts eternally upon the vision in all its 
clearness —that vision with which the soul, smitten with 
boundless love, can never be satiated — and enjoys inexhaus- 
tible gladness for endless ages, honored by a permanent con- 
tinuance in all excellence.” * 

The Gnostic Christian differs from the common believer in 
several respects. First, in knowledge. ‘The ordinary Christ- 
ian has faith, the heretical Christian, opinion, but the true 
Gnostic, or perfect Christian, has passed beyond faith and 
opinion to knowledge and certainty. With him truth, un- 
mixed with error, is a direct object of perception, and he sees 
it in all its native lustre. His knowledge, however, is derived 
through faith, for faith is the foundation on which the Gnostic 
edifice is reared, but knowledge is superior to faith, and this is 
his distinguishing possession. This knowledge Clement 
makes almost boundless. It is “‘ conversant with things be- 
yond the world, the objects of the intellect, and even with 
things more spiritual, which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
nor had it entered into the heart of man to conceive until 
our Teacher revealed the truth concerning them tous. For 
we affirm that the Gnostic knows and comprehends all things, 
even those which pass our knowledge; such were James, 





* Bishop Kaye, pp. 254, 255. Stromata, Lib. VII. p. 835. 
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164 Clement's true Gnostic, or perfect Christian. [Nov. 


Peter, John, Paul, and the other Apostles.” * “ Knowledge is 
a contemplation by the soul of one or more existing things ; 
perfect knowledge of all.’+ The Gnostic and he alone 
knows God ; he comprehends the first Cause, and the Cause 
begotten by him, and all revelation of divine truth from the 
foundation of the world. ‘These revelations embrace not only 
written doctrine, but unwritten tradition, sometimes called by 
Clement, Gnostic tradition. For Christ imparted a knowl- 
edge of some things to Peter, James, John, and Paul, to be 
by them communicated to their successors in the church. 
‘It was not designed for the multitude, but communicated to 
those only who were capable of receiving it; orally, not by 
writing” This knowledge, Clement says, must be cautious- 
ly mparted.” “The Gnostic, who is master of the fountain 
of truth, incurs a penalty, if he gives occasion of offence, by 
causing one who is still conversant only with minor points to 
be swallowed up as it were by the magnitude of what he 
delivers ; and by transferring one who is only an operative to 
speculation.” | The Gnostic, too, possesses the spiritual and 
hidden meaning of the Scriptures, and penetrates the mysti- 
cal sense of the ten commandments. He is versed in all 
common learning, arithmetic, geometry, physiology, music, 
astronomy, and especially logic, for “ though the principal 





* Bishop Kaye, p. 192. In another place Clement says that the 
true Gnostic, or perfect Christian, may be numbered with the 
Apostles. 

t Ib. p. 192. 

t Ib. pp. 241, 242. Peter, James, John, and Paul were the 
four first, and the greatest Gnostics. The three first were with 
Jesus on the mount of transfiguration, and were treated by him 
with peculiar distinction, and Paul affirms that he received all 
things from immediate revelation. The last named was supposed 
to allude to the Gnostic tradition or discipline, when he speaks of 
the wish to communicate to the Romans, in person, some spirit- 
ual gifts, which he could not impart in writing, and when, ad- 
dressing the Corinthian converts, he says that he could not speak 
unto them as unto spiritual, but as unto carnal. In what this 
esoteric instruction, in the opinion of the Fathers to be trans- 
mitted orally, consisted, does not clearly appear, except that it 
pertained to the formation of the Gnostic, or perfect character, 
and to a more full knowledge of mysteries, and the spiritual 
meaning of the Scriptures than was befitting the common ear. 
The belief of it among the Fathers is to be traced, we conceive, 
to that strange mixture of philosophy with religion, which took 
place on the conversion of the later Platonists to Christianity. 
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end of man’s creation is that he may know God, yet he culti- 
vates the earth, and measures it, and studies philosophy, that 
he may live and live well, and meditate on those subjects 
which admit of demonstration.” 

The Gnostic, too, differs from the common believer in re- 
gard to the motives of action. Every action of the Gnostic is 
perfect, being performed according to reason and knowledge ; 
those of the common believer, not being so performed, are of 
a middle nature ; while those of the heathen are positively 
sinful, wanting the right motive and object. The ordinary 
Christian is influenced by fear, or hope of reward; not so the 
Gnostic ; he does good “through love, and because he 
chooses it for itself.” In seeking the knowledge of God, he 
has no reference to any consequences, which are to flow from 
its attainment; “the knowledge alone is the motive of his 
contemplation.” ‘ Were the choice proposed to him either 
to know God, or to obtain eternal salvation, (on the supposi- 
tion the two could be separated,) he would chose the for- 
mer.” * Again, “the Gnostic, if he could obtain permission 
of God to do what is forbidden, and be exempt from punish- 
ment; or if he could receive the happiness of the blessed 
as a reward for doing it; or if it were even possible for 
him to be persuaded that he could escape the eye of God, 
would do nothing contrary to right reason, having once chosen 
that which is fair and eligible, and desirable for itself.’ + The 
distinction is further illustrated in the case of martyrdom, to 
which the common Christian submits from fear or hope of 
reward, the Gnostic, or perfect Christian, through love. 
There is a difference in actions as “ performed through fear 
or perfected in love,” and consequently the Gnostic will be 
more highly rewarded than the simple believer. Dishonor, 
exile, poverty, death, cannot wrest from him “liberty and a 
prevailing love towards God, which bides all things, and 
endures all things; for love is persuaded that the Divine 
Providence orders all things well.” We pass through fear, 
by which we are led to abstain from injustice, and hope, by 
which we aim at what is right to love, which perfects us, in- 
structing us through knowledge (gnostically ). t 

Next, as respects the passions and desires. ‘The character- 
istic of the Gnostic is not moderarion of the passions, but 





* Bishop Kaye, p. 169. t Ib. 170. t Ib. 162. 
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166 Clement’s true Gnostic, or perfect Christian. [Nov. 


exemption from them. He retains those appetites necessary to 
the preservation of the body, as hunger, thirst, and others.* 
But passion and desire are wholly eradicated from his breast. 
He is not subject to pleasure or pain, to fear or to anger. 
“To have passions which require to be controlled is not to be 
in a state of purity.” Even those emotions which have a 
semblance of good, as “ boldness, emulation, joy,” are not 
felt by the true Gnostic. Clement will not allow that the 
perfect man desires even good. He says in the true spirit of 
mysticism, that “ divine love,” by which the Gnostic is dis- 
tinguished, “ is not a desire on the part of him who loves, but 
a possession of the object loved. The Gnostic by love has 
already attained to that in which he is to be; he anticipates 
hope through knowledge; he desires nothing because he 
already possesses, as far as it is possible, the object of 
desire.” + 

The Gnostic discharges faithfully all the moral and social 
duties, and is particularly active in doing good. “ His first 
object is to render first himself, then his neighbors, as good as 
possible.” To this end he is ready to instruct them, especially 
in the way of salvation. He freely forgives injuries, and cher- 
ishes malice against none. He freely parts with money to those 
who have need. He adheres inflexibly to truth and sincerity, 
at every cost. He refuses to take an oath, for his whole life 
is an oath. From moderating his passions, and finally from 
exemption from passion, he advances to the “ well doing of 
Gnostic perfection,” and is ‘‘ even here equal to an angel, — 
shining like the sun by his beneficence.” 

The Gnostic is distinguished for the “surpassing greatness 
of his piety;” but his prayers differ in some respects from 
those of the common believer. ‘The Gnostie alone,” says 
Clement, “is truly pious, and worships God in a manner 
worthy of God.” He has grand and honorable conceptions of 
God, to whom he prays in thought, and not with the voice, for 
the language of God to him is, Think and I will give. He 
never fails of obtaining that for which he prays, for he prays 





* From these appetites the Savior was exempt, according to Cle- 
ment. ‘ He ate, but not for the body, which was held together by 
a holy power,” but that he might be regarded by his fellowers as 
a real man, and not a man in appearance only. 

t Bishop Kaye, p. 194. 

t Ib. 197. 
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with knowledge and discrimination. ‘ His confidence that he 
shall obtain that for; which he asks, constitutes in itself a 
species of prayer.” ‘* He prays for the permanent possession 
of that which is really good, the good of the soul;” “ prays 
for perfect love;” “ prays that he may grow and abide in 
contemplation ; prays that he may never fall away from vir- 
tue.” ‘ At the same time he prays, he himself labors after 
perfection. For he who holds intercourse with God, must 
have a pure and spotless soul.” Prayer united with righte- 
ousness, the Gnostic considers as the ‘best and_ holiest 
sacrifice.” ‘The really holy altar is the righteous soul.” 
‘“‘ He does not,’ says Clement, “ pray only in certain places 
and at stated times, but makes his whole life a continued act 
of prayer. He knows that he is always in the presence of 
God, and whatever the occupation in which he is engaged, 
whether he is tilling the ground, or sailing on the sea, he sings 
and gives thanks to God.” Again, “ his whole life is a holy 
festival ; his sacrifices are prayers, and praises, and reading of 
the Scriptures before meals ; psalms and hymns during meals, 
and before he retires to rest; prayers again during the 
night.” * 

The following extract from Bishop Kaye, in which he gives 
the language of Clement, culled from different parts of the 
Stromata, exhibits several traits of the Gnostic character, and 
particularly his spirituality, or mysticism. 


“The soul of the Gnostic, adorned with perfect virtue, is an 
earthly image of divine power; it becomes the temple of the 
Holy Spirit, when it acquires a disposition agreeing through the 
whole of life with the gospel. ‘The Gnostic is superior to every 
fear, and every terror; not only to death, but to poverty, and 
disease, and disgrace, and the like; unconquered by pleasure, 
and Lord of all irrational desires. His courage is not of an 
irrational character: he duly appreciates the danger which he is 
called to encounter, and obeys the call through love towards 
God, having no other object than to please God. He is fearless, 
trusting in the Lord, just, temperate. Being a lover of the one 
true God, he becomes a perfect man, the friend of God, and is 
placed in the rank of Son. — His soul being wholly spiritual, 
proceeding towards that which is akin to it in the spiritual 
Church, abides in the rest of God.” ‘* The principle of action in 





* See Bishop Kaye, pp. 211-213, 249. 
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him is love; not fear, which is only the foundation, and as it 
were preparatory to perfection. He is so fully convinced of the 
reality of things future and unseen, that he deems them more 
present to him than the visible things at his feet.” 

«I'he Gnostic does not pray that he may possess abundance 
in order that he may be enabled to give to his neighbors in want, 
but that the abundance may be given directly to them. He 
knows that poverty and disease are designed to discipline and 
improve the sufferer ; he prays that these evils may be mitigated 
to others ; and he does good, not through vain-glory, but because 
he is a Gnostic, making himself the instrument of the goodness 
of God. — Leaving every obstacle behind, and looking down on 
the matter which draws him aside, he cleaves the heavens 
through knowledge, and passing through spiritual essences, and 
every power-and dominion, he reaches the highest thrones, tend- 
ing to that only which he only knows. Blending the serpent 
with the dove, he lives perfectly, and with a good conscience, 
mingling faith with hope in the expectation of the future.” — 


pp. 215-217. 


Again, 


“This is the truly kingly man; this is the Holy Priest of 
God.— He never mixes with the promiscuous crowds in the 
theatre. He admits not, even in his dreams, that which is said, 
or done, or seen, for the sake of pleasure. He neither gratifies 
his smell with expensive perfumes, nor his taste with exquisite 
dishes, and variety of wines; he renders not his soul effeminate 
by wreaths of fragrant flowers ; he refers the virtuous enjoyment 
of all those gifts to God who gives them, thanking Him for the 
gift and the use, and for the reason which is given him, He 
rarely attends convivial meetings, excepting in order to promote 
friendship and concord; being convinced that God knows and 
hears all things, not only the voice, but the thought.” — pp. 
247, 248. 


Once more, 


‘‘ The excellence of the Gnostic character consists, not in con- 
trolling the desires, and wishes, and passions, but in being ex- 
empt from them. In him the struggle between inclination and 
the sense of duty has ceased ; because they coincide. He fasts ; 
but he understands that the true fasting consists in abstinence 
from evil in act, in word, in thought. The sacrifice which he 
offers, is a willing separation from the body and its affections. 
Though prepared to shed his blood in the cause of the Gospel, 
he considers the true confession of God to consist in a pure and 
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holy life. One who so lives is a martyr, whatever the mode of 
his departure from this life.” — p. 251. 


Such is Clement’s description of the perfect Christian, or 
true Gnostic, as distinguished from the common believer. — 
We are indebted to Clement for no inconsiderable part of the 
knowledge we possess of the several sects of heretical Gnos- 
tics. But we have, at present, no space to devote to these 
sects, were we disposed to enter on the subject. Of all the 
heresies which sprung up in the bosom of the early church, 
Gnosticism, from the conspicuous part it long played, the 
loftiness of its pretensions, the learning and skill of several 
of its chiefs, and the traces it left behind, and which re- 
mained long visible, after the system itself had crumbled 
away and disappeared, furnishes most matter of curiosity and 
wonder, and presents the strongest claim to the attention of 
the philosophical inquirer. Some of its fables have a charm 
for us. In their origin, the Gnostics were the Purists, the 
Spiritualists, the Dreamers of their day ; but in their specula- 
tions, were wild, hardy, reckless ; yet, withal, dogmatists of the 
first water. ‘They occasionally delight us with ingenious fic- 
tions, and beautiful and significant allegories, but in our 
attempts to follow them, we soon find ourselves involved in 
intricate and precipitous passes, over which broods a darkness 
that may be felt. 

But time warns us to conclude. We will do it witha quota- 
tion which might, perhaps, have been more appropriately in- 
troduced near the commencement of our article, along with 
the passage, a part of which we extracted, in which Clement 
compares Jesus Christ, and the effects he wrought, to the 
Grecian Orpheus and his wonder-working music. The language 
and the sentiment of the quotation, in themselves sufficiently 
remarkable, will present to those who are fond of tracing 
analogies and resemblances, matter of somewhat curious spec- 
ulation, from their coincidence, singular enough, if accidental, 
with those of the old Father. In truth, the wayward and 
fantastic genius to which we owe that wntque work, ‘ Sartor 
Resartus,” for from that we quote, has but given us Clement 

oetised. ‘ Were it not wonderful,” this is its language, “ for 
instance, had Orpheus built the walls of Thebes by the mere 
sound of his lyre? Yet tell me, who built these walls of 
Weissnichtwo; summoning out all the sandstone rocks, to 
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dance along from the Steinbruch, (now a huge Troglodyte 
chasm, with frightful, g green-mantled pools,) and shape them- 
selves into Doric and onic pillars, squared ashlar houses, and 
noble streets ? Was it not the still higher Orpheus, or Orpheu- 
ses, who in past centuries, by the divine music of wisdom, 
succeeded i in civilizing man? Our highest Orpheus walked 
in Judea, eighteen hundred years ago. His sphere-melody, 
flowing in wild native tones, took captive the ravished souls 
of men ; and, being of a truth, sphere-melody, still flows and 
sounds, though now with thousand fold accompaniments, and 
rich symphonies, through all our hearts; and modulates and 
divinely leads them.” * 


A. Le 


Arr Il. — Locke ann tHe TRANSCENDENTALISTS. 


Ir is remarkable, that we have yet no well-written biogra- 
phy of Locke. ‘The volumes by Lord King add little to our 
knowledge of his private life and character. ‘They are made 
up chiefly of the sweepings of his writing-desk ; fragments of 
a correspondence which he maintained with distinguished 
literary contemporaries, and imperfect drafts and abstracts of 
works, which were either subsequently published in a com- 
pleted form, or were left by a change of purpose, or a want 
of time, among a heap of unexecuted projects. Yet they are 
not devoid of interest. We like to be admitted to the work- 
shop of genius, and by inspection of the fragments scattered 
around, to gain some idea of the successive steps iby which 
great works are evolved. Such “ disjecta membra”’ not only 
throw light on the history of the individual mind, but afford 
valuable hints to the general inquirer into the phenomena of 
thought and opinion. ‘Taken in connexion with the incidents 
in the life of a philosopher, they show the reciprocal workings 
of thought and action, and afford the most satisfactory proof 
of the sincerity of published opinions. ‘They are rendered 
interesting from the previously acquired reputation of the 





* Sartor Resartus, pp. 264, 265, 
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writer, and instructive from the insight they afford into the 
means by which that reputation was acquired. 

But the character of Locke hardly needed the illustration 
to be obtained from such sources as these. It is apparent on 
the very face of his larger works, and we rise from the peru- 
sal of them with much the same feelings, as those excited by 
conversation with an old and valued friend. He never puts 
on the airs of an author professedly dictating sentences for the 
public ; but his thoughts flow from him with the same ease, 
simplicity, and not unfrequently the same vivacity, which we 
expect in the most unstudied table talk. Part of the effect 
produced on the reader is undoubtedly to be ascribed to the 
character of the style, which is always clear, homely, and 
repetitional ; but more is to be attributed to the writer’s pecu- 
liar turn of mind, and his entire freedom from any desire for 
effect. ‘Though somewhat positive in the statement of opin- 
ions, and pertinacious in their support, he never puts on the 
robes and declares his sentiments im the tone of a dogmatist. 
Hence, some peculiarities, which detract from the merit of his 
writings, enhance our admiration of his character as a man. 
Trite and puerile remarks are mingled with the most profound 
and sagacious observations, and the expression is as homely in 
the latter case, as in the former. His style is never ornamented 
but by accident, nor terse but from the nature of the argument. 
He uses perfect good faith with the reader, never attempt- 
ing to hide the frivolity of an idea by a pompous enunciation, 
or to cover his retreat from a difficulty in the argument, by 
raising a mist of words. ‘Though an acute reasoner, he avoids 
the common error of logicians, who regard as incontrovertible 
truths those assertions, which, in the set forms of their art, 
they are unable to disprove. His strong good sense breaks 
away from the trammels of system, and cuts the Gordian 
knot, which his dialectical skill cannot untie. 

His intellect was distinguished rather for originality than 
depth. He threw a new light upon speculative philosophy, 
not by gaining a deeper insight into the questions of which it 
is composed, but by contemplating them from a new point of 
view. Thus his method in philosophy was like that of a 
great commander in war, whose opponents console them- 
selves under defeat by the reflection, that they have been 
beaten contrary to the rules. Grant the exclusive propriety 
of their system, and they ought to have conquered. And in 
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what did this originality consist? Not in the love of paradox, 
which he cautiously and even conscientiously avoided. Not 
in keeping away from positions, which another had occupied 
before him. His mind was of that generous cast, which wel- 
comed truth, wherever it was to be found. He considered 
the triteness of a remark rather as evidence of its truth, than 
as an argument against its repetition. But the novelty of his 
method consisted in treating the gravest and most abstract 
questions of philosophy with the same homeliness and perspi- 
cuity of manner, that one adopts in the discussion of the 
ordinary topics of every-day life. He examines man’s claim 
to immortality, and the evidence for the being of a God, with 
as little effort after fine language, as a lawyer would make in 
settling the title deeds of an estate. Such a procedure aids 
not only the comprehension, but the solution of metaphysical 
doubts. Difficulties vanish as language becomes less technical 
and involved. Such at least is the case, with subjects which 
the mind can effectually grasp. On the other hand, when the 
faculties are tasked for purposes, to which they are entirely 
incompetent, simplicity of manner exposes the failure, which 
pompous technicality only veils. ‘The errors of Locke’s sys- 
tem lie upon the surface, and he must be a tyro indeed, who 
cannot detect them. But it is easier to criticise than to 
amend. 

Hence the opinion, which seems to be gaining ground of 
late, that the author of the Essay on the Understanding was 
a clear but shallow reasoner. Men affect to praise the sound- 
ness of his judgment, but sneer at his pretensions to the title 
of a philosopher. He uses arguments which are nothing but 
virtual appeals to common sense, and these are alleged to be 
inconsistent with the character of a deep thinker and sound 
logician. But what do such charges amount to? What is 
common sense, but the highest philosophy applied to the usual 
purposes of practical life? And what is philosophy, but com- 
mon sense, employed in abstract investigations? Genius con- 
sists in the bent of the faculties towards a particular pursuit, 
and may as frequently be displayed in the conduct of ordinary 
business, as in the prosecution of scientific research. It works 
with the same tools, though it looks to a different end. The 
sagacity employed in detecting minute differences of character 
among our friends, is akin to the metaphysical tact, which 
distinguishes between neighboring affections of mind, that to 
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common observers appear shaded into each other by imper- 
ceptible gradations. ‘The wit which sparkles in conversation, 
often astonishes us, when applied to the philosophy of mind, 
by the novelty of its suggestions, and its quickness of vision. 
Each of these faculties is productive of good in its lower as in 
its higher avocations. In the former it is more practical, in 
the latter more comprehensive. 

But in thus asserting the equal appositeness of a plain style 
and simplicity of manner to philosophical subjects, we mean 
more than simply to defend Locke from the charge of a want 
of vigor and depth. What is alleged against him constitutes 
his peculiar merit. Whoever rescues any branch of literature 
or science from the hands of a sect, and by divesting it of the 
jargon in which their pride and pedantry had involved it, lays 
it open to the comprehension and use of the multitude, does 
as much for the interests of learning, as those who have most 
distinguished themselves by the originality of their views, and 
by the extent to which they have pushed their researches. 
To bring down philosophy from its high places is to enhance 
its real diginity, by adding to its usefulness. ‘This service was 
performed by Locke. He not only raised more from the 
field in which he labored than his predecessors had done, but 
he improved the soil, and increased the number of cultivators. 
He was as much the father of modern metaphysics, as New- 
ton was of astronomical science, or Adam Smith of political 
economy. Hume borrowed his weapons from Locke, and 
from the desire of refuting the skeptical conclusions of the 
former, arose the Scotch and German schools, the opposite 
poles of modern philosophy. 

Up to a recent period, the authority of Locke, in all that 
related to style of thought and expression, was paramount 
among English philosophers. None adopted his doctrines to 
their full extent. His lively pupil, Shaftesbury, and others 
impugned them as soon as published. Hume, the French 
school of Condillac and Condorcet, received such portions as 
they found would form convenient premises for their own pre- 
conceived skeptical conclusions. Other writers followed the 
opposite course, — took what the skeptics left, and abandoned 
what their opponents had adopted. Condillac fastened on 
that portion of Locke’s system, which traces the origin of the 
mind’s furniture to sensation; Reid and Stewart on the other 
part, which refers the source of many ideas to reflection. 
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Each party condemned what they did not find convenient for 
their own purposes. Both followed the manner of their com- 
mon predecessor. The same simplicity of statement, the same 
directness of argument, equal caution in the use of figurative 
terms, and against the ambiguities arising from the nature of 
language, are found in the writings of all to whom we have 
alluded. They imitated neither the eloquent dreams of Plato, 
nor the mystical refinements of Plato’s commentators. The 
mind was to them a subject of experiment and observation ; 
experience was their guide, and they followed with caution 
indeed, but without the least suspicion that it was a blind 
guide, and its proper name was empiricism. ‘The subtilties 
and abstruse phraseology of the schoolmen were held as obso- 
lete as their speculations in physics, and a follower of Newton 
would have reverted to the system of Ptolemy, or the vortices 
of Descartes, sooner than an English metaphysician, after the 
time of Locke, would have babbled in the vain jargon of the 
middle ages. ‘l'hey easily adopted modes of thought and 
language, which fell in with the national character, and their 
philosophy harmonized with their manners and habits of 
life. 

But the fashion of the times has greatly altered. A change 
has come over the spirit of speculation, and tricked out its 
former plain garb in quaint devices and foreign fashions. A 
forced marriage has been effected between poetry and philos- 
ophy, the latter borrowing from the former a license to in- 
dulge in conceit and highly figurative expression, and giving 
in return an abstruse and didactic form to the other’s imagina- 
tive creations. One would think, that men were weary of 
common sense expressed in pure English, and, from the mere 
love of change, were striving after what is uncommon and 
impure. 

Certain it is, that a revolution in taste and opinion is going 
on among our literary men, and that philosophical writing is 
assuming a phasis entirely new. Its former characteristics are 
decried, or at least designated by new terms, that imply a 
shade of reproach. If the alteration regard the dress more 
than the substance, if the transcendental philosophy as yet 
be a manner rather than a creed, still the departures from the 
old method are real, and involve important consequences. 
But we believe, that the change is more sweeping in its 
nature. It is proposed, not to alter and enlarge, but to con- 
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struct the fabric anew. ‘The question does not concern an 
addition to our former stock of knowledge, but relates to the 
reality and value of all previous acquisitions. It is a matter 
worthy of all inquiry, whether the present revolution be like 
that effected by Lord Bacon, an evidence of intellectual 
progress, an epoch in the history of man, or whether it be the 
mere reaction of mind pushed too far to one extreme, the 
recoil of systems too much depreciated, and too long forgotten. 

We take this matter up seriously, but in a tone that is fully 
justified by the pretensions of a large class of writers. They 
would fain have us believe, that a new light has dawned, that 
old things in philosophy have passed away, and that all things 
are becoming new. As yet, they are more busy in tearing 
down, than constructing anew. A sweeping censure is put on 
all that has been accomplished, and nothing definite is offered 
to supply its place. Now, we are no bigots to antiquity ; we 
are not attached to the old road, simply ‘because it is old, but 
because it is the best which we have yet found to travel upon, 
and we will not diverge upon a bye-path, that leads confessedly 
through many a swamp and thicket, until fully convinced, that 
we shall thereby reach our journey’s end the sooner. 

The arrogant tone has been too quickly assumed, for the 
new philosophy wants even the first recommendation to notice. 
There is proma facie evidence against it. It is abstruse in its 
dogmas, fantastic in its dress, and foreign in its origin. It comes 
from Germany, and is one of the first fruits of a diseased ad- 
miration of every thing from that source, which has been 
rapidly gaining ground of late, till in many individuals it 
amounts to sheer midsummer madness. In the literary history 
of the last half century, there is nothing more striking to be 
recorded, than the various exhibitions of this German mania. 
It is curious to watch the developments of the passion through 
all the modes, in which the human mind exerts its powers. 
Poetry, theology, philosophy, all have been infected. We 
believe, that there are more English translations of Faust than 
of the Iliad, and that most of them have been published 
within the last ten years. A version of one of Schiller’s plays 
has a better chance of finding purchasers and readers, than an 
original drama, Sergeant Talfourd’s success to the contrary 
notwithstanding. We have no wish to institute a parallel 
between the merits of the dramatic writers of the two coun- 
tries. Perhaps the result of such a weighing in the balance 
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might be unfavorable to our national pride. But our present 
reference is only to the disposition evinced by our literary 
men to translate, and by the public, to purchase and peruse. 

We would not be understood to decry the study of the 
language and fascinating literature of Germany. ‘The charac- 
teristics of this last, throw great light on the mind of the re- 
markable people to whom it belongs. Its extraordinary fresh- 
ness and originality are more consonant with the works of the 
remotest antiquity, with the earliest efforts of the Greeks for 
instance, than with the worn and polished traits of modern 
letters. But we have no sympathy with that ill-regulated 
admiration, which seeks to transplant German roots to an 
English soil,— to cultivate a hot-bed, where plants shall be 
forced till they lose their native character. ‘The peculiarities 
of the German mind are too striking to grace any other people 
than themselves. Imitation is a poor business at all times, and 
the matter is not much improved, when from long familiarity 
with foreign models, individuals adopt a borrowed cast of 
thought and language, with greater ease than their native 
style. 

The history of English literature is full of instruction on 
this point. Foreign influence has ever proved its bane. The 
reign of Queen Anne was signalized by the triumph of French 
taste ; the authority of Boileau among the English wits was 
hardly inferior to his influence at the court of Versailles. 
Yet do we look to that period, or to the Elizabethan age, with 
the greatest pride? Was Rowe or Ben Jonson, (we will 
not drag a greater name into such a comparison), the finer 
genius ? Dryden’s example should have some weight, and 
does he appear to greater advantage in his rbyming plays, 
where he imitated the French, or in his English fables ? It 
matters not, whether the Classical or the Romantic school be 
the object of imitation, nor does the question depend on the 
comparative merits of the two. Schlegel may be a better 
critic than Boileau; Goethe and Schiller more worthy of 
admiration than Racine and Voltaire. But to us, they are all 
foreigners, writing in a strange tongue for another people. 
Peculiarities of national character must create corresponding 
varieties of literary expression ; in this way only, are polite 
letters significant of the genius of the people among whom 
they have their birth. Cosmopolitism, if we may be al- 
lowed the word, does not belong to the external forms of 
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literature, though it may to the spirit and substance. Un- 
luckily, these traits of nationality are the most prominent of 
all to the eyes of a foreigner. They are the salient points on 
which the copyist fastens, and he is faithful to’ his original in 
proportion as he departs from the character of the very people, 
to whom his writings are addressed. 

Asa people, the Germans are remarkable for their intense 
national feeling. They will not fight under any other than a 
Teutonic banner. The attempt of Frederick of Prussia to 
introduce among them a French manner and French taste, 
failed entirely. They carefully weeded from their language 
every French word and idiom, which the influence of that 
monarch had brought in, and then they became more German 
than ever. ‘True, they are acquainted with the language and 
literature of every nation under the sun. But they have a 
strange power of digesting and assimilating this foreign nutri- 
ment, till it becomes true German flesh and blood. They 
naturalize the foreigners, who will entirely renounce their 
former manners and allegiance, but they never become natu- 
ralized into another country themselves. Yet we would ex- 
press our admiration of the Germans, by abandoning the very 
peculiarity, which is the secret of their greatness! We would 
fain conjure with the magician’s wand reversed. 

But we leave what is merely a literary question for more 
relevant matter. Some speculations in theology, that have 
lately appeared in our neighborhood, indicate strongly the 
place of their birth. We do not allude to this subject by way 
of reproach, but simply to confirm the assertion respecting the 
tendency of writers at present, to seek inspiration from a for- 
eign source. ‘The country where the Reformation had its 
birth, holds its daring spirit of speculation in religious matters. 
The church of England has been asleep since the times of 
Elizabeth, and the dignitaries of the Holy Catholic Church, 
since the suppression ‘of the order of Jesuits, have exerted 
their prescriptive right of nodding in their stalls. But the 
restless activity of the countrymen of Luther, besides doing 
every thing for biblical learning, has broken out in new 
and startling views of the’ origin, evidences, and nature 
of Christianity. The controversy between the upholders of 
Rationalism and Supernaturalism has driven one party to the 
verge of infidelity, and the other to the extremes of fanaticism 
and bigotry. ‘The middle ground is broken up in the heat of 
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dispute, and the moderate party is the smallest. And this 
battle is to be fought over again on our own religious soil. 
Whether its results are to be beneficial or injurious, whether 
the impulse received in point of activity and the disposition 
to inquire, will outweigh the evils of extravagance in opinion 
and of heated theological contests, is no question for us to 
determine. We look only to the indisputable fact, that re- 
ligious discussions here have suddenly received a turn, that 
manifests the attention paid to the writings of foreign theo- 
logians. 

The religious speculations cf the Germans are closely con- 
nected with their philosophical opinions, if indeed they do not 
proceed entirely from this fountain. And this consideration 
brings us back to the main subject of inquiry, the influence of 
the study of German philosophy on our own speculative 
systems. 

The history of modern metaphysics in Germany begins 
properly with the publications of Kant. ‘The writings of his 
predecessors, Leibnitz, Wolf, and others, have nothing dis- 
tinctive in their character from the speculations of other phi- 
losophers. But Kant created a nation of metaphysicians by 
constructing a system in which the peculiarities of the German 
mind are strongly marked. ‘The study of philosophy hence- 
forth became a passion with his countrymen, and successive 
systems were propounded and discussed with a degree of 
publicity and effect, which there is nothing to equal in the 
whole history of speculation. ‘To this cause have been 
usually attributed the great boldness and freedom of inquiry, 
which have prevailed in Germany. Perhaps the reverse of 
this hypothesis is the truth. Independence of spirit always 
existed, and created the tendency to philosophical inquiries, 
because these inquiries first afforded an open field for its mani- 
festation. ‘The sacred character of religious subjects infused 
an awe into all who approached them, and novelties were pro- 

osed at first with reverence and hesitation. Politics were 
forbidden ground to the subjects of kings. Physical inquiries 
required a material apparatus, and speculations were too soon 
and too easily decided by the test of experiment. But the 
territory of metaphysics was boundless, and the inquirer might 
range at will, with no other check to his imagination than the 
one created by the imperfections of language, and the neces- 
sity of rendering himself intelligible to those whom no diffi- 
culties at first sight ever appalled. 
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Common phraseology broke down in the first trial. The 
usual resources of language failed entirely in the hands of a 
man like Kant, the very personification of abstract and subtle 
thought. He therefore created a philosophical nomenclature 
of his own, which, in its original or a modified form, has been 
adopted by subsequent writers. How far by such a proceed- 
ing he increased the lucidness of statements, that could not be 
couched in ordinary terms, is a matter of serious question. 
That words have a power of re-acting upon thought, was re- 
marked by Bacon; and this power is likely to exist even in 
a greater degree in newly coined terms, whose signification is 
not fixed by use, than in those of established authority and 
determinate meaning. Novelty of expression has the sem- 
blance of originality of thought. A phrase from a Latin poet 
may appear in the original to convey a striking and profound 
remark, and yet seem utterly trite and puerile in the transla- 
tion. Most of the favorite quotations from Horace, when 
considered apart from the diction, are mere common-places. 
So the technicalities of the logician give an apparent weight 
to common reasoning, and the familiar argument is not re- 
cognised in its scholastic garb. How far Kant imposed upon 
himself and his readers by giving old opinions in a new dress, 
remains to be determined, when a competent person shall 
attempt to translate his doctrines into ordinary philosophical 
language. That in the mist of his peculiar phraseology, he 
did not always perceive the true character and legitimate 
results of his own dogmas, is sufficiently evident. His avowed 
object in writing was to furnish an answer to the arguments of 
the skeptic, and yet his assertion, that space and time exist 
only as independent and original forms of thought, and have 
no objective reality, is a doctrine, that, properly carried out, 
leads directly to the deepest gulf of Pyrrhonism. 

Before we impart this novel terminology into our own lan- 
guage, two questions must be satisfactorily determined. Has 
its use in Germany materially aided the progress of specula- 
tive science? Does the greater inflexibility of the English 
tongue admit of any great accession to its vocabulary ; for all 
practical purposes, might not philosophical discussions among 
‘us as well be carried on at once in the Greek, Latin, or Ger- 
man languages, as in a sort of bastard English, enriched by 
words drawn entirely from foreign sources? The expedient 
that has been devised, of using words in their primitive, 
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etymological sense, as well as in their common meaning, is, in 
the first place, partial and insufficient; and secondly, is open 
to nearly the same objections that apply to the introduction of 
foreign terms. ‘Take for instance the words inform and in- 
tuitive, which have been recently applied in this twofold 
fashion. Is not a knowledge of Latin as necessary to ascer- 
tain their primitive meaning, as if they were for the first time 
borrowed from that tongue? ‘This remark would not obtain 
with the Saxon compounds, but these are few in number, and 
in most cases their common signification does not vary from 
that indicated by the composition. Understanding is an ex- 
ception, and this word, we believe, has been pressed into the 
service in its etymological sense. 

But we ‘have no wish to discuss a mere question of phi- 
lology. ‘The graver matter lies behind, and concerns the 
alleged defects of our language considered as a medium for 
philosophical discussion. We do not now dispute the con- 
venience, but the necessity of enlarging our philosophical 
vocabulary. In the material sciences, a discovery requires a 
name. Davy was obliged to invent terms for the metals, and 
Cavendish for the gases, which they respectively discovered. 
Even in mora! and mental science, the assignment of a new 
faculty to the mind requires the creation of a peculiar, signifi- 
cant token. But speculations of this kind do not often in- 
crease the number of things, but concern the reality, modes, 
and relations of familiar objects of thought. As languages 
vary in copiousness and flexibility, they afford greater or less 
means of expressing these relations with conciseness and ele- 
gance. What one Janguage gives by a word, another must 
express by a circumlocution. A particle in Greek may con- 
vey a distinction, which a sentence is necessary to explain in 
English. Moreover, the various uses of a word expose an 
inquirer or disputant to error, from the risk of applying them 
unawares in a twofold signification. If the two meanings are 
nearly allied, the danger is proportionally greater. Yet a 
mistake may be avoided by proper caution, and the liability to 
err would not be removed, if’ two distinct sounds were in use, 
to express the different ideas. It would hardly be diminished, 
for the danger lies in confounding the thoughts, and not the 
expressions. ‘The necesstty of increasing the number of phi- 
losophical terms is therefore a false pretence. At the 
utmost, the question is one for the rhetorician to decide 
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on grounds of mere expediency. That a_ philosophical 
writer is able to express himself with greater clearness, 
brevity, and force, in some other than his vernacular tongue, 
affords a reason perhaps for composing in that other lan- 
guage, but does not excuse him for contaminating his own 
by admixture of words of foreign derivation. He has no 
right to fashion out of his mother tongue a dialect appropriate 
to the uses of his peculiar science. Let the Transcendental- 
ists write in German at once, and there will be no farther 
dispute about the matter. 

The innovations, so far as executed, are conceived in the 
worst possible taste. ‘The license assumed by Horace is as- 
sumed without any regard to the limitations of the rule, 


‘*si forte necesse est 
Indiciis monstrare recentibus abdita rerum 
Fingere cinctutis non exaudita Cethegis 
Continget, dabiturque licentia sumpta pudenter —” 


the analogy of the English language is entirely forgotten both 
in the mode of compounding words, and in the use of idiomatic 
phrases. Now, whatever apology may exist for bringing in 
new words, we humbly conceive, that there is none for the 
introduction of foreign idioms. ‘The old English prose writ- 
ers are censured for their latinized phrases; have modern 
authors a better right to indulge their predilection for German ? 


The quaintness in this way imparted to style is a quality of 


doubtful merit. It is poor wit, to put a bad joke in the mouth 
of a Frenchman, that its effect may be heightened by the 
broken English. And the labored attempt to be grotesque in 
style by a mixture of foreign gibberish, is little better. “ It 
is affectations, that’s the humor of it.” But to hear such 
writings praised as mirrors of deep thought, and containing a 
world of philosophical meaning, is really too great an inflic- 
tion for any common stock of patience. 

But the passion for German metaphysics is likely to pro- 
duce greater evils than the mere depravation of English style. 
The habit of poring over them must induce an “unheaithy 
state of mind, either from the general characteristics of such a 
philosophical manner, or from the positive tendency of the 
doctrines advanced. We have no taste for the sublimated 
atheism of Fichte, or the downright pantheism of Schelling. 
Yet there are men familiar with the works of such authors, and 
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loud in their praise, who are not ashamed to charge the philos- 
ophy of Locke with a sensualizing and degrading influence. 
We have a right to speak out upon this point. Among these 
men, and their number is rapidly increasing, the name of 
Locke has become a bye-word of reproach. Yet, in the 
whole circle of English philosophers and literary men, not 
one can be found, whose writings breathe more uniformly the 
spirit of Christian purity, love, and truth. ‘The champion of 
religious toleration in an intolerant age, the mild but firm 
defender of his philosophical creed when rudely assailed, im- 
bued with a love of originality, which yet never betrayed him 
into paradox, and willing to accept the hurtful character of 
any just inference from his opinions, as demonstrating the un- 
soundness of the doctrine itself, —the study of his works 
cannot but impart a portion of the healthy spirit, in which 
they were written. How far he is answerable for the skepti- 
cism and sensualizing dogmas, which the French philosophers 
of the last century founded on a partial view of his system, 
we leave to others to determine. ‘Two things are certain ; 
that the view thus taken was incomplete, and his philosophy 
considered as a whole affords no ground for such conclusions ; 
and that no one would have regarded the opinions of Condil- 
lac and his coadjutors and followers with greater detestation 
than Locke himself. As an authority for this favorable judg- 
ment, we may be allowed to quote a passage written without 
reference to any sect, the members of which might find them- 
selves censured by implication in the praises of another. 
Alluding to the Essay on the Human Understanding, 
Mackintosh observes ; ‘‘ few books have contributed more to 
rectify prejudice, to undermine established errors, to diffuse a 
just mode of thinking, to excite a fearless spirit of inquiry, 
and yet to contain it within the boundaries which nature has 
prescribed to the human understanding. In the mental and 
moral world, which scarcely admits of any thing which can 
be called discovery, the correction of the mental habits is 
probably the greatest service which can be rendered to science. 
In this respect, the merit of Locke is unrivalled. His writ- 
ings have diffused throughout the civilized world the love of 
civil liberty, the spirit of toleration and charity in religious 
differences, the disposition to reject whatever is obscure, fan- 
tastic, or hypothetical in speculation, to reduce verbal dis- 
putes to their proper value, to abandon problems which admit 
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of no solution, to distrust whatever cannot be clearly ex- 
pressed, to render theory the simple expression of facts, and 
to prefer those studies which most directly contribute to 
human happiness.” * Hine ille lachryme. ‘The Transcen- 
dentalists have good reason to decry the tendency of Locke’s 
philosophical writings. 

That the spirit of German metaphysics is in almost every 
particular the opposite of that which is here portrayed, is an 
assertion which could be safely made only by one, who pos- 
sessed a thorough acquaintance with the writings of German 
philosophers. We pretend to no such knowledge. We judge 
the tree by its fruits, when we assert, that the study of such 
writings tends to heat the imagination, and blind the judgment 
— that it gives a dictatorial tone to the expression of opinion, 
and a harsh, imperious, and sometimes flippant manner to 
argumentative discussion — that it injures the generous and 
catholic spirit of speculative philosophy by raising up a sect 
of such a marked and distinctive character, that it can hold 
no fellowship either with former laborers in the cause, or with 
those, who, at the present time, in a different line of inquiry, 
are aiming at the same general objects. ‘The difference in 
the mode of philosophizing between the old and new schools 
is radical. Either one party or the other is entirely in the 
wrong. ‘To come over to the new system, we must read our 
former lessons backwards, give up the old tests of correctness 
and sincerity, and rely no longer on meek and gentle features 
without, as indications of truth and goodness dwelling within. 

We are fully aware, that it is dangerous in speculation to 
appeal to the practical tendency of any doctrine, as evidence 
for or against its soundness. Men are inconsistent beings, 
Their actions are controlled by innumerable causes distinct 
from the direct influence of their speculative notions. But 
the assailants of Locke’s philosophy have rested their objec- 
tions to it mainly on this ground, and have invited a compari- 
son, in this respect, of the dogmas and mode of reasoning 
adopted by the two schools. And there are reasons at the 
present day for paying especial regard to the immediate in- 
fluence of speculation upon conduct. The defence of meta- 
physical pursuits consists chiefly in the advantages to be ex- 
pected from them in disciplining and developing the mental 
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and moral faculties. We may not reasonably look for great 
discoveries in mental science. Philosophers do much, if they 
succeed in dispersing the clouds, which their own efforts have 
collected. Such, at least, is the common opinion. And if 
metaphysicians are to come from their studies with feelings 
worn, and their general sympathies with humanity diminished, 
better let them at once burn their books, and renounce Bie 
vocation. There is an old reproach, that ‘no stone is 
harder than the heart of a thorough-bred metaphysician,” 
which must be wiped off entirely, before one can account 
satisfactorily to his conscience, for engaging in the science of 
abstruse learning. 

Whatever course, therefore, tends to rive the philosophical 
world into parties, to inflame discussion between them beyond 
all discreet bounds, to remove the objects of thought still 
farther from the common pursuits and interests of mankind, is 
so far positively pernicious and wrong. Let the Transcen- 
dentalists look to this point. Their efforts hitherto have 
tended to undermine the only foundation, on which they could 
safely rest. ‘They have deepened the gulf between specu- 
lative and practical men, and by their innovations in language, 
they are breaking down the only bridge that spans the chasm. 
Let them succeed in this end, and they perish by isolation. 

The insufferable arrogance of the new school, and their 
anxiety to place themselves apart from the mass of mankind, 
are shown in the very plea, by which all objections to their 
philosophy are commonly met; that men do not under- 
stand the system, which they presume to criticise. ‘True, 
men do not usually understand what is intentionally made 
unintelligible. It is of the perverseness shown by this 
wilful and designed obscurity, that we complain. iS non 
vis intelligt, debes negligi. ‘There is more point than 
truth in the saying of Coleridge, that we cannot under- 
stand Plato’s ignorance, but must be ignorant of his under- 
standing. How far is such a remark applicable? Is the 
intellect of every author so much superior to that of his 
reader, that every want of understanding between the two 
must necessarily be ascribed to the latter? Do not cloud 
minds sometimes belong to men who write books, as well as to 
those who read them? Do not authors now and then indulge 
in wilful mystification? ‘The plea is a very convenient one, 
but it proves nothing, because it proves too much. Jacob 
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Boehme might have used it, as well as the plainest thinker 
that ever lived. 

The assertion has been so frequently repeated of late, and 
always with such a self-complacent air on the part of the 
utterer, that no small courage is now required for a hearer or 
listener to confess honestly, that he does not know what his 
instructer is talking about. But we have less hesitation in 
urging an objection, which has come to be used by very re- 
spectable authority. Fichte is not remarkable for clearness 
of thought or perspicuity of manner; yet he can speak out 
on this subject with sufficient plainness. ‘ As to the charge 
of not understanding Kant, I do not consider that as implying 
any reproach ; for I hold —and this I am willing to repeat 
as often as it may be required of me —I hold the writings of 
that philosopher to be absolutely unintelligible to one, who 
does not know beforehand what they contain.” On this 
principle, of course, the writings of the metaphysician of 
Konigsberg were as well understood a century before his birth, 
as they are at the present day. 

A poor spirit of exclusiveness is shown in this desire to 
wean philosophy from objects of common interest, to diminish 
the number of its students, and give them the appearance of 
adepts ina mystical science. Such a disposition has actuated 
more than one sect of sot-disant philosophers, as the follow- 
ing vivid though homely portraiture by Locke may testify. 
“The philosophers of old, (the disputing and wrangling phi- 
losophers I mean, such as Lucian wittingly and with reason 
taxes,) and the schoolmen since, aiming at glory and esteem 
for their great and universal knowledge, found this a good 
expedient to cover their ignorance with a curious and inexpli- 
cable web of perplexed words, and procure to themselves the 
admiration of others by unintelligible terms, the apter to pro- 
duce wonder, because they could not be understood ; whilst 
it appears in all history, that these profound doctors were no 
wiser nor more useful than their neighbors, and brought but 
small advantage to human life, or the societies wherein they 
lived ; unless the coining of new words, where they produced 
no new things to apply them to, or the perplexing or obscur- 
ing the signification of old ones, and so bringing all things into 
question and dispute, were a thing profitable to the life of man, 
or worthy commendation and reward.” 

When properly understood, metaphysical studies are closely 
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allied to other human pursuits, for they concern the dearest 
and highest interests of our being. ‘The nature of the soul, 
the mode in which its powers operate, the peculiar functions 
of each faculty — these are no objects to be investigated in 
the manner of a charlatan, who seeks to astound his hearers 
by paradox, or bewilder them by the use of incomprehensible 
terms. Real elevation of purpose seeks humility of manner. 


** Wisdom is ofttimes nearer when we stoop, 
Than when we soar.” 


We like not this constant flapping of wings, this continued 
but vain effort of an ungainly bird to rise, when its own grav- 
ity fastens it to earth. 

Owls cannot see in the sunshine. One writer talks of the 
revelations to be made, “ when the obscuring daylight shall 
have withdrawn.” We commend him to the remark of 
Bacon ; “ this same truth is a naked and open daylight, that 
does not show the masques, and mummeries, and triumphs of 
the world, half so stately and daintily as candlelight. The 
first creature of God in the works of the days was the light of 
the sense; the last was the light of reason; and his Sabbath 
work, ever since, is the illumination of his Spirit.” 

We have spoken warmly of the Transcendental mode of 
thought and expression, without alluding to individuals, in 
whose writings the offensive characteristics are displayed. It 
would be an invidious task to point to publications in this 
vicinity, for illustration of what has been advanced. Besides, 
the feeling is as yet an under-current, that has perverted, with- 
out completely infecting, the tone of speculation on many sub- 
jects, and has openly manifested itself among us, only in 
ephemeral and occasional writings. Coleridge and Carlyle 
have been the leaders of the sect in England, and it is some- 
what remarkable, that the popularity of each is greater on this 
side of the Atlantic, than it is at home. We are proverbially 
fond of notions, and this surely is the most fantastic one yet 
imported. People are amused at the novelty, and stare at its 
grotesque manifestations, without regard to the more serious 
aspects in which the subject may be viewed. Farther devel- 
opments may rouse indignation, by leading men to examine 
the extravagant character of the results, or the evil may work 
its own cure, by its excess provoking contempt. 

We would touch reverently upon the character of Cole- 
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ridge. Any mind capable of appreciating the exquisite sensi- 
bility displayed in his poetry, his gorgeousness of imagination, 
and his sympathy with all the works of creation, must ap- 
proach with awe the failings of the man. But it does not 
happen to one to excel in all things. Coleridge was born 
much more for poetry than philosophy. Not that the rare qual- 
ities of his mind were unmeet or insufficient for the pursuit of 
wisdom through any avenue by which it may be approached. 
But his imagination outgrew and overwreathed his judgment, 
as under the tropics, an enormous vine covers with the rank 
luxuriance of its growth, the tree which it clasps. He saw 
visions and dreamed dreams in philosophy. ‘Though he often 
arrived at brilliant and novel results, he could not trace, in a 
way satisfactory even to himself, the steps of his progress ; 
and the outpourings of his mind on abstruse subjects resem- 
bled the fancies of a poet, or the prophecies of a seer, more 
than the stable and definite conclusions of well regulated in- 
quiry. ‘I'he texture of his mind was over finely wrought, and 
he lived on bodily and mental food, which half maddened 
him. He was forever haunted with the dim scheme of a 
grand constructive philosophy, which, during his lifetime he 
hardly commenced, and which he would not have completed, 
had he lived to the age of Methuselah. A daring innovator 
in speculation, he was an obstinate Conservative in politics. 
His Toryism was excessive. ‘The rotten borough system was 
to him the corner stone of the English constitution, and the 
worn out articles of the English church were in every point 
the perfection of doctrine, the alpha and omega of Christian- 
ity. The system of Malthus was ‘a monstrous, practical 
lie,” and modern political economy “a solemn humbug.” In 
short, he was Dr. Johnson in politics, Emanuel Swedenborg 
in philosophy, and — himself in poetry. 

We cannot avoid the suspicion, that in the following passage 
he had indistinct reference to himself. ‘ Madness is not sim- 
ply a bodily disease. It is the sleep of the spirit with certain 
conditions of wakefulness; that is to say, lucid intervals. 
During this sleep or recession of the spirit, the lower or bestial 
states of life rise up into action and prominence. It is an 
awful thing to be eternally tempted by the perverted senses. 
The reason may resist — it does resist— for a long time ; 
but too often, at length, it yields for a moment, and the man 
is mad forever. I think it was Bishop Butler who said, that 
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he was all his life struggling against the devilish suggestions of 
his senses, which would have maddened him, had he re- 
laxed the stern wakefulness of his reason for a single mo- 
ment.” * 

To a mind like that of Coleridge, the study of German 
metaphysics was poison. It increased his appetite for the 
marvellous, rendered his speculations more abstract, crude, 
and daring, imparted virulence and coarseness to his replies 
to opponents, and lessened his interest in the common 
concerns of life. To his countrymen, he was an able inter- 
reter of the writings of Kant, Fichte, and Schelling. He 
gilded the clouds of their raising with the warm hues of his 
own rich imagination. His eloquence recommended dogma- 
tism, and while men sympathized with his aspirations for a 
higher and a nobler philosophy, they forgot to examine his 
premises, and yielded assent more as a matter of feeling than 
of judgment. We cannot argue against his positions, for 
they do not rest upon argument. ‘Transcendental reasoning 
can only be answered by a ‘T'ranscendentalist. There is noth- 
ing tangible for a common person to strike at; even Don 
Quixote never thought of contending against a cloud. 

The admirers of Coleridge have been singularly injudicious 
in the praises, which they have heaped upon him. One re- 
commends his philosophical writings as models of English 
prose, when we may safely declare, that for the comprehen- 
sion of a considerable portion of them, a fair knowledge of 
German and Greek is absolutely indispensable. Besides, the 
sentences are often long and involved, the construction harsh, 
and the choice of words very unfortunate. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that his style is remarkably unequal. There 
are many and long passages, in which he shows wonderful 
command over the riches of his native tongue, and expresses 
striking thoughts in concise, elevated, and nervous language. 
An easy and perspicuous manner was always beyond his 
reach. His faults are those of negligence and rapidity, and 
many of them arise from over fondness for abstract expression, 
and an unwillingness to incur the labor of translating the 
philosophical terms of one nation into those of another. 

Again, he has been commended for perfect amiableness of 
disposition, quietude under suffering, and meekness when 
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reproachfully assailed. After some study of his prose writ- 
ings, we are entirely at a loss how to ascertain the grounds 
on which this opinion rests. His temper appears querulous in 
the extreme. No one was ever more fortunate in obtaining 
disinterested admirers and assistants ; witness the Wedgwoods 
and the kind surgeon, in whose dwelling he passed the later 
portion of his life. Yet he was eternally complaining of the 
ingratitude of his friends and the malice of his enemies. We 
have no wish to allude to the state of his domestic relations. 
Our concern is only with those features of his character, that 
are apparent in his writings, and which may help to show the 
probable influence of his works on those who are most fond 
of studying them. His ill-will occasionally breaks out into 
coarseness of language, which it would be difficult to match 
in the vilest pages of literary controversy. 

This is plain speaking, and we feel bound to support the 
charge. ‘Take the following passage from the Biographia 
Literaria, in which he alludes to the criticisms, that had ap- 
peared, of his own works and those of his friends. 

“Individuals below mediocrity not less in natural power 
than acquired knowledge ; nay, bunglers that had failed in the 
lowest mechanic crafts, and whose presumption is in due pro- 
portion to their want of sense and sensibility ; men, who, 
being first scribblers from idleness and ignorance, next become 
libellers from envy and malevolence, have been able to drive 
a successful trade in the employment of booksellers, nay, 
have raised themselves into temporary name and reputation 
with the public at large, by that most powerful of all adula- 
tion, the appeal to the bad and malignant passions of man- 
kind. But as it is the nature of scorn, envy, and all 
malignant propensities, to require a quick change of ‘ob- 
jects, such writers are sure, sooner or later, to awake 
from their dream of vanity to disappointment and neglect, 
with embittered and envenomed feelings. Even during their 
short-lived success, sensible, in spite of themselves, on what 
a shifting foundation it rested, they resent the mere refusal of 
praise, as a robbery, and at the justest censures kindle at 
once into violent and undisciplined abuse; till the acute dis- 
ease changing into chronical, the more deadly as the less 
violent, they become the fit instruments of literary detraction 
and moral slander. ‘They are then no longer to be questioned 
without exposing the complainant to ridicule, because, forsooth, 
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they are anonymous critics, and authorized as ‘ synodical indi- 
viduals’ to speak of themselves plurali majestatico ! ” * 

The “ ungentle craft” have had many a lecture read to 
them, but we have yet seen nothing to equal the fiery wrath 
of this retort. ‘The unconsciousness of the writer is admira- 
ble. In the very chapter which contains this pretty piece of 
denunciation, may be found the following remark. “ Indig- 
nation at literary wrongs, | leave to men born under happier 
stars. I cannot afford it.” In farther illustration of this 
point, we intended to adduce some of the passages, in which 
he vilifies the Unitarian faith ; but the language is really too 
gross for quotation. A single sentence will suffice to exem- 
plify his mode of thinking on political subjects. ‘“ ‘The Ro- 
man Catholic Emancipation Act—carried in the violent, 
and, in fact, unprincipled manner it was — was, in effect, a 
Surinam toad ; and the Reform Bill, the Dissenters’ admission 
to the Universities, and the attack on the Church, are so 
many toadlets, one after another detaching themselves from 
their parent brute.” + 

No great sagacity is required to perceive the probable 
influence of the writings of Coleridge. Possessed of so marked 
a character, and by no means popular in their nature, the 
admirers of them would necessarily form a sect, and their 
admiration of their teacher be expressed in no measured 
terms. ‘They would adopt the harshness of his manner 
towards opponents, imitate his enthusiastic dreams, and revel 
in the richness of his illustrations. Impatient of the restraints 
put upon their researches by the limited powers of the human 
mind, they would indulge in highly wrought and abstruse 
affirmations, in the hope that these might contain the elements 
of some truth, which they could not fully grasp and distinctly 
enunciate. Systematic inquiry would be abandoned for the 
piecemeal promulgation of unconnected facts and desultory 
reasoning. ‘The results of immethodical research, connected 
by no chain in the mind even of the inquirer, would naturally 
be expressed in short essays and distinct aphorisms. San- 
guine in their expectations, the possibility of weaving such 
materials into a new and satisfactory scheme of philosophy 
would ever be present to their minds, but the attempt to 
realize such a hope would still be postponed. 
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But the most pernicious effect of the prose works of Cole- 
ridge must be ascribed to his fanciful and poetic mode of 
expression. The imagery, in which he delighted to clothe 
his mystic speculations, is the prominent object to the observer, 
who often adopts as a truth what is nothing but an ingenious 
illustration. ‘The appeal is made to passion and sentiment, 
not to the understanding ; and the result is persuasion rather 
than conviction. ‘There is a fallacy in such a proceeding, 
which deserves to be constantly guarded against. Poetic and 
philosophical truth are essentially distinct. ‘They differ in 
kind. The former relates to propriety in the manner, by 
which the emotive part of our nature is addressed, and does 
not aspire to accuracy either in word or thought. ‘The latter 
respects strict conformity to reality and fact; absolute and en- 
tire correctness is its proper test. A painting may be true to 
nature, when the whole composition is ideal, and no archetype 
is to be found in the works of creation. We say, that Shak- 
speare does not violate truth in his most imaginative creations 
—§in his Calibans and Ariels, his witches, fairies, and ghosts. 
But the reference is to the keeping of the portraiture, to its 
consistency with itself. Philosophical truth, of which the 
subject is man and the end is action, is the exhibition of things 
as they are, and demands the utmost severity of expression. 
The value of a principle consists in its unity and entireness. 
An error in part vitiates the whole. Algebraic simplicity of 
language is therefore required in its enunciation. All truths 
are linked together by innumerable relations into an infinite 
series, the complete exhibition of which would constitute the 
only perfect scheme of philosophy. All hyperboles, all 
figures of speech, are therefore wilful departures from the only 
true road — are the distorted, partial, or exaggerated expres- 
sion of a principle, giving to it false relations, whereby its 
proper position and bearing cannot be ascertained. The in- 
herent difficulties of the rigid method of philosophizing do 
not form the only objection to it in the minds of most inquir- 
ers. Men are in love with the opposite mode from its pleas- 
ant vices. ‘ Eloquence, like the fair sex, has too prevailing 
beauties in it to suffer itself ever to be spoken against. And 
it is in vain to find fault with those arts of deceiving, wherein 
men find pleasure to be deceived.” 

Undoubtedly, the artifices of rhetoric have their place 
among the means for the instruction and improvement of man- 
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kind. But their office is in the enforcement of truth as a 
rule of conduct, not the discovery and original expression of 
that truth. Pure rays of light, passing a medium of fog, are 
refracted into a thousand gorgeous hues, that hold the specta- 
tor in mingled wonder and admiration. Yet the centre of 
such a cloud is hardly the best place for distinct vision, for 
perceiving things as they are. Objects appear enlarged, de- 
fects are hidden in the wreaths of vapor, and the general effect 
is grand and impressive. But there is a simple beauty in the 
pure sunshine without, in the clear atmosphere, and the sharp 
outlines of surrounding things, which one would hardly barter, 
after all, for the most striking illusion. ‘This may appear too 
strong for an illustration, yet the heated and bewildering effect 
of the most brilliant passages of Transcendental writing goes far 
to justify the comparison. A sweeping statement is made, 
which, in the obvious and literal sense of the words, is a wild 
paradox, but in which every one fancies, that he can perceive 
the elements of some truth, though probably no two interpre- 
tations would be alike. ‘There is no limit to the number of 
such apophthegms, except in the poverty or richness of the 
writer’s fancy. Where positive truth is not the object of pur- 
suit, the result will too often be nothing but a brilliant play 
upon words. Splendid generalizations are usually splendid 
follies. We are always suspicious of an Oidipus, who pro- 
fesses to explain the secret of the universe. 

A fair comparison of the different modes of inquiry and 
instruction adopted by Bacon and Locke on the one side, and 
by the members of the New School on the other, must be 
based on a consideration of the different ends in view. “ In 
a historical, plain method,” Locke professes to “‘ consider the 
discerning faculties of a man, as they are employed about the 
objects which they have to do with, and to give an account of 
the ways whereby our understandings come to attain those 
notions of things we have.” Whatever may be thought of 
the importance of this object, or of the success with which he 
pursued it, nothing is more certain than that he rigidly adher- 
ed to his purpose. His book was the first in modern times to 
give an ample collection of facts, derived from observation, 
relating to the history of the human mind, and forming a 
broad basis, on which to erect a system of experimental phi- 
losophy. He was directly concerned only with the “ discern- 
ing faculties” ; therefore the imagination and the moral pow- 
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ers are spoken of only incidentally, and, it must be admitted, 
with frequent mistakes. But to censure this omission is to 
blame Locke for leaving undone what he never proposed to 
accomplish. ‘The leading proposition of his first book, which, 
owing to his inaccurate and unguarded use of language, has 
been so frequently assailed, is still one, which, couched in one 
form or another, expressed with greater or less caution, no 
philosopher since his time has ever thought of denying. 
Those who question the possibility of experience, who deny 
the reality and value of any scheme of experimental philoso- 
phy, certainly will not accept his conclusions. But do not 
let them assume the exclusive propriety of their own method, 
and then censure Locke for adopting a different course. He 
has chosen to reason from observation and facts; they from 
anticipated cognitions a priort.” He limited his task, gave 
up the consideration of problems which he believed to be in- 
soluble, and aimed only at plain and literal truth. Do not let 
them charge his philosophy with a sensualizing and degrading 
influence, merely because they have proposed to themselves 
a different and, it may be, a higher purpose. The results of 
his inquiries are expressed in a plain and homely garb, while 
they have caused poetry and eloquence to contribute to the 
embellishment of philosophy. Before they arrogate to them- 
selves the superiority in this respect, let them consider the 
observation of Hume: ‘ Nothing is more dangerous to rea- 
son, than the flights of the imagination, and nothing has been the 
occasion of more mistakes among philosophers. Men of 
bright fancies may in this respect be compared to those an- 
gels, whom the Scripture represents as covering their eyes 
with their wings.” 

Originality has become the cant of the day —the magic 
sign, whose worshippers would fain pursuade themselves of 
the worthlessness of every thing, save that which is too 
strange, too wild, and fantastical, to have entered human 
thought before. In such a doctrine as this we have no share. 
There is that in Truth, which presents the labors of the 
humblest of her admirers from becoming degrading or useless 
to himself or mankind. It is a maxim, which men are ever 
ready to acknowledge as true, but never to act upon, that the 
faithful instructer in virtue stands as high as the successful 
searcher after truth. He who lends one incitement to the 
cultivation of a single branch of knowledge, though that 
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branch be as old as the creation, does as much good to society, 
as much honor to bimself, as if he had been the author of any 
novel hypothesis, that has been framed since the time of Aris- 
totle. If those who are most enthusiastic with regard to the 
progress of knowledge, would have their own dreams realized, 
they must learn to place a higher value upon humility as a 
philosophical virtue. ‘There are mysteries in nature, which 
human power cannot penetrate ; there are problems which 
the philosopher cannot solve. He may form theories, but his 
theories will be mere dreams — the futile attempts of human 
intellect to scan the designs of that Being, ‘‘ whose judgments 
are unsearchable, and His ways past finding out.’’ Even in 
that field .of discovery, which is open to the philosopher, he 
must seek to gratify his thirst for further knowledge only by 
persevering labor and humble trust. That eager self-confi- 
dence, which would fain grasp at conclusions, without first 
examining the premises, which would reach the pinnacle with- 
out the previous toil of ascending the steps, must be restrained. 
Truth would lose its proper estimation, if it were a pearl that 
could be obtained without price. It can be purchased only 
by patient observation, by deep and thorough reflection. In 
the words of Bacon, “ Homo, nature minister et interpres, 
tuntum facit et intelligit, quantum de nature ordine re vel 


mente observaverit ; nil amplius scit aut potest.” 
F. B. 


Art. Ill. — Transactions of the Annual Meetings of the 
Western Literary Institute and College of Professional 
Teachers, held in Cincinnati, October, 1834, 1835, 1836. 
Cincinnati: Published by the Executive Committee. Three 
Volumes. 8vo. pp. 324, 263, and 269. 


No class of men more need the good influences of associa- 
tion, than teachers. They need the mutual sympathy, they 
need the information, which such association imparts, and per- 
haps more than all, that professional spirit, that esprit de 
corps, so little prevalent among them, which seldom fails to 
give encouragement, dignity, and energy to those, whom it 
inspires. [t is with great pleasure, therefore, that we have 
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watched the success of the two large associations of teachers, 
that were established a few years since in our country, and 
have since holden annual meetings of no ordinary interest. 

The American Institute of Instruction was founded in 1830, 
and has had regular yearly meetings, and published, each year, 
its lectures and transactions. The Western College of Teach- 
ers was founded in 1831, and has also had yearly meetings, 
and published, each of the last three years, a volume of its 
sayings and doings. 

Glancing over the records of the two Institutions, one may 
readily see, that they differ about as much, as the people of 
the two regions, in which the meetings are holden — East 
and West, — differ in character, and ‘condition. The well 
printed volumes of the Eastera Institute consist chiefly of 
lectures on the various topics of education, and are generally 
marked by polished style, uniform good sense, and considera- 
ble harmony of opinion. ‘The transactions of the Western 
College are made up of all kinds of materials in all kinds of 
styles. Here we have addresses, lectures, reports, counter- 
reports, essays, expressing the most various opinions upon a 
singular variety of subjects. Such subjects as the utility of 
the classics and of mathematics, the use of the Bible ia 
schools, the tendency of works of fiction, emulation, phrenol- 
ogy, and even dogmatic theology, —all have a place, and all 
have been themes of vehement debate. The characters ex- 
hibited and opinions uttered are as heterogeneous, as the 
elements of Western society. In one main point, we are 
glad to find, that both East and West agree, — in regard to 
the object ‘of education. The records of the American In- 
stitute are strikingly pervaded by the idea, that it is the object 
of education to develope the moral and intellectual powers, 
not to load the memory ; and the records of the Western 
College, with some few exceptions, exhibit the same view. 

Let us take a nearer glance at the last volume of the trans- 
actions of the Western College. It is made up of the Min- 
utes of Proceedings, eight Lectures, with an Introductory Ad- 
dress by the President, several Essays, and more than a dozen 
Reports. We will only look for a moment at the purport of 
some of the Lectures. 

The opening Address is from the President, Albert Picket, 
a man, we understand, distinguished as a practical teacher, 
and writer of the best and most popular school books in the 
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West. His Address is upon the proper qualifications of teach- 
ers, the duties of parents regarding the education of their 
children, and upon the nature of good education. The 
address is marked by a good sense, that does not dishonor the 
author’s experience and grey hairs, although in style and 
language it is far from being a model of accuracy. It is too 
bad for any man who writes books, to be ignorant of the 
meaning of “ Ethics,” so as to say, that “ Christian Ethics 
have shown, that the heavens were not eternal and self-exis- 
tent,” and have thus refuted the false system of Aristotle. 

Dr. Wilson’s Lecture on the desirableness and practicability 
of a thorough system of Universal Instruction, comes next. It 
begins with a false, at least an unwarranted distinction be- 
tween instruction and education, declaring instruction to be 
that part of discipline which takes place at home, and educa- 
tion that which takes place when the child has arrived at 
sufficient maturity to be led away from home. ‘The Doctor 
strives to prove the practicability of a system of universal 
instruction by showing, that all men have a common constitu- 
tion of body and mind —a common form of government (in 
the family organization) — and that finally we have in the 
Bible a book for universal instruction, and in the English, a 
language that ought to be, and bids fair to be, the universal 
tongue. We suspect that the Doctor would find even more 
difficulty in inducing France and Italy to adopt the English 
language, than he finds in diffusing the doctrines of Old 
School Calvinism, or in forcing uniformity of opinion in his 
own Presbytery. Both in his philosophy and religion, he 
seems equally unmindful of the true nature of man. 

Bishop Purcell’s Lecture ou the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind comes next. We were somewhat interested in learning 
what school of philosophy a Catholic Bishop would adhere 
to, but we are utterly at loss to know after reading the lecture, 
what his reverence thinks of philosophy, or whether he has 
any opinion of it. He entertains the audience with a detail 
of the follies of philosophers, and concludes by declaring 
philosophy to be wisest, when she owns her ignorance, and 
becomes the handmaid of religion. We are not disposed to 
dispute his statement, that he received the invitation to deliver 
this address on the very morning of its delivery. 

The fourth Lecture is by the Rev. Dr. Bishop of Miami Uni- 
versity on the Difficulties of Management of Colleges. It is 
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very sensible, although rather dry, and relating very little to 
that moral management, which is more difficult and more im- 
portant, than the arrangement of finances, or the troubles be- 
tween Professors. 

Mr. Campbell’s Lecture on Moral Culture is excellent. It 
would be decidedly the best in the volume, were it not over- 
laden with quotations and references, which serve rather to 
show the author’s learning, than to elucidate the subject. 
Mr. Campbell is too much a man of sense to make us willing, 
that he should be such a pedant, as this lecture shows him 
to be. The portion of the lecture relating to Phrenology 
(in which he is a believer) was out of place. Since all, 
whether phrenologists or not, would allow the facts in our 
moral constitution, which he sought to prove phrenologically, 
and he thus weakened his argument in the minds of many, 
by connecting it needlessly with a much disputed question. 
This lecture led to two long debates—one on Phrenology, 
the other on the influence of the Protestant Reformation. 

Mr. Mansfield’s Lecture on the Qualifications of Teachers is 
the best piece of composition, and the least faulty specimen of 
thought in the volume. He gives all the best ideas, that are 
current, regarding his subject, and gives them in a clear and 
beautiful manner. His closing address is quite eloquent. 


‘«‘ And now, my friends, let me refer you for one moment to 
a well-known structure of science and of art. On the coast of 
England stands the Eddystone Lighthouse; many miles from 
the land, on a sunken rock of the ocean. It was built and 
swept away: it was built again and burnt. Science comes to 
the aid of commerce; it gathered the materials and the tide 
washed them away; it collected them again; secured, bolted 
and dovetailed them into the rock. It rose slowly but stead- 
fastly above the waters; and the higher it rose, tne faster it 
grew; and at last, after years of patient labor, the light was 
hung on high. The ocean breaks over its top, but the watch- 
man is there to trim it; and still, that white light burns 
brightly through the mists. And never again, till some con- 
vulsion, sent through the works of nature, by nature’s God, shall 
that light fade away. 

“ And now, my friends, that tower is the labor of the hu- 
man race; that light is science, revealed alike, by the works 
and by the Scriptures of the Most High; that watchman is the 
teacher ; knowledge has been slowly, patiently, laboriously ac- 
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by floods of error and of barbarism ; little by little, have its 
foundations been bolted and riveted by experiment, by demon- 
stration, and by revelation: — And now its light is upon the 
mountain top; but still the waves and winds of error and of 
doctrine beat upon it. Who shall keep it? You are the 
watchmen : — And long as storm and darkness shall abide upon 
this wide ocean of being, you will hear a cry ringing abroad 
‘ Watchman, what of the night?’ ” — Vol. for 1836, p. 147. 


We can only say of President Montgomery’s Lecture (he 
is president of a Catholic School) on the necessity and 
importance of Education, that in style of thought, grammar 
and language, it would not do credit to any Sophomore. 
Good grammar should be deemed an indispensable qualifica- 
tion in the head of a literary institution. 

The last Lecture is by Dr. Harrison on Popular Education, 
and is animated and well-intentioned, although rather flippant 
and common place. We will not go on with this notice 
through the other various contents of the volume before us, 
but will only give a passage from a beautiful Essay on Female 
Patriotism, written by Mrs. Sigourney, and read before the 
College. Its tone is well suited to our times. 


“‘Of what immense value, then, to our republic, are those 
who, faithfully discharging the office of instructers, stem the tor- 
rent of corruption, and guard the strong holds of knowledge and 
of virtue. What an honor, that our sex should be summoned to 
such a duty, and invested with such a dignity! If teaching is 
their profession, — and is it not thus recognised by some of our 
wisest and best, — with what vigor and vigilance should they 
now stand forth in the service of their country? Their diligence 
and fidelity in the work of education, will be the true measure 
of their patriotism. Rescued as they have been, from the vas- 
salage of ages, by the religion of Jesus, let them yield to that, 
and to the government which protects them, this offering of a lively 
and efficient gratitude. It becomes not those who were, of old, 
‘last at the cross and earliest at the sepulchre,’ to shrink at the 
call of duty, or stipulate for a life of indolence and ease. 

“« But let the country which is to reap so much from the efforts 
of teachers not fail to appreciate them. Let her see that these 
laborers in the fields of intellect are not only girded with suitable 
armor, but stimulated to the arduous toil, by whatever of en- 
couragement or enthusiasm it may be in her power to throw 
around it. 

“ And as they pass in review before her, the young teacher, 
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in her bloom and singleness of heart, the matron, pouring a 
heavenly spirit into the infant bosom, perchance of some future 
statesman or legislator, the elder sister, shedding dews of good- 
ness upon the olive-plants that blossom with her, around the 
same table,—the daughter of benevolence, sowing seeds of 
virtue among the poor, let her smile on these gentle and stead- 
fast defenders, and remember that in giving ‘ honor to the weaker 
vessel,’ she fortifies herself. 

‘‘ Here, then, is the patriotism of woman, — not to thunder in 
senates, or to usurp dominion, or to seek the clarion-blast of 
fame, — but faithfully, whether at home or abroad, to teach, both 
by precept and example, that wisdom, integrity, and peace, 
which are the tutelary deities of our republic. As the termites 
patiently carry grains of sand, till their citadel astonishes the 
eye, — as the coral insect toils beneath the waters, till reef joins 
reef, and islands spring up with golden fruitage, and perennial 
verdure, so let her of the ‘weak hand and the strong heart,’ 
in the school-room, the nursery, or the parlor, even to her death- 
bed, labor in the cause of that knowledge, purity, and piety, 
which are the glory of a nation.” — Vol. for 1836, pp. 183, 184. 


It is much to be regretted, that the cause of education in 
the West does not find more zealous friends among the dis- 
tinguished political characters. It is much to the honor of 
the clergy, that they have been so ardent and efficient in the 
good cause. Much of the interest of the Annual Meetings of 
the College of Teachers is to be attributed to them. A gen- 
tleman, who had travelled through Kentucky, in order ‘to 
rouse the principal men to attend an Education Convention, 
and use their influence in obtaining from the legislature a por- 
tion of the Surplus Revenue for the support of common 
schools, told us, that’ he always found the ministers warmly 
interested in the project, and ready to do all in their power 
for its furtherance, but that the political characters, from the 
illustrious statesman downward, were unwilling to engage at 
all in the affair, and often spoke discouragingly of all efforts 
in the cause. A gentleman who read a report before the 
College on the best method of establishing common schools in 
the West, remarked —‘‘ that public men have been so timid 
on this subject, that they have actually kept back the cause, 
and not a single step has been taken, until we, the people, 
have literally dragged them forward ; and we will not let the 
subject rest, we will urge it upon those, whose legal duty it is 
to take the proper measures, until our voice is heard and our 
wishes regarded.” 
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The public men who are not totally indifferent to the mat- 
ter are afraid to busy themselves in the cause of education, 
lest they shall offend some prejudices of the people, either by 
calling on them to appropriate money, or by aiding the efforts 
to promote a stricter morality, and give education a religious 
bearing. And, indeed, there is something in the tone of 
remark among many of the champions of education, that may 
rationally create a jealousy among the people, lest religious 
bigotry shall be stamped too much upon the systems of instruc- 
tion. In the volume of transactions before us, there is a 
great deal of cant, a great deal of illiberality upon religious 
subjects. One lecturer recommends, that the study of the 
Bible be substituted in schools and colleges in place of the 
Greek and Latin Classics. ‘The author of one report (a mi- 
nority report, we are happy to say) condemns all works of 
fiction, and thinks that fiction, instead of springing from an 
essential faculty of the mind, is a mere trick, borrowed from 
the ancient poets, who were too ignorant of realities to write 
any thing but fiction. ‘This sagacious philosopher finds fault 
with Paradise Lost, because “ fiction is mingled with it,” and 
while he allows, that Walter Scott has done something to 
change the general character of novels, he yet implies, that 
that gifted one “has done infinite mischief to the cause of 
education and morals, by perpetuating the existence of novels 
and romances, which before his attempts were verging to 
destruction.” What a sage moralist is here! We will not 
ask whether the faculty of imagination (the source of fiction ) 
is not implanted in man by the Creator, for such a question 
might be unintelligible, but we will ask this strict champion of 
Scripture and literal truth, if he does not remember a certain 
fiction which the prophet Nathan told to David, and also 
certain parables, like that of the Prodigal Son, written in the 
New Testament. 

But such narrow sentiments are, as appears from the 
Transactions, disliked by the greater part, and we ought to be 
glad they were uttered on account of the inspiration they give 
to sentiments of an opposite kind. There is one noble spirit, 
whose influence pervades these volumes of ‘Transactions, 
who never fails to come forward against bigotry, whenever 
the truth is in danger of being distorted by it. We refer to 
Alexander Kinmont, a Swedenborgian minister, and one of 
the most remarkable men in the West. He teaches a school 
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for a livelihood, and preaches the Word on the Sabbath 
without money and without price. He is a distinguished 
classical scholar, and had the offer of a Professorship, which 
he refused on the ground that he did not wish to surrender his 
independence to a board of Trustees. He is singularly elo- 
quent, and seems to speak, as if by some uncontrollable in- 
spiration. We heard him deliver a Fourth of July oration in 
Cincinnati last year; it contained more good sense, not to say 
eloquence, than all the orations on such occasions, that we 
ever heard. Looking back to the first volume of the Trans- 
actions, we find Mr. Kinmont uttering the following noble 
vindication of Christianity from the narrow interpretations of 
one of its advocates, who seemed merely to view it as a tra- 
dition, and to condemn every thing as unchristian that is not 
clad in the costume of the Church, or expressed in the phrase 
of Scripture. Sentiments like the following would be called 
infidel in the mouth of an Unitarian, but coming from a Swe- 
denborgian, they are tolerated as innocent mysticism, and per- 
haps passed by with a smile by many, who ouglit rather to 
mourn their blindness to such truth. 


“* What was a ‘ Christian education?’ What was Christianity, 
was it ‘a religion’ merely, or was it ‘Tue Reticion?’ It is 
indeed the sum of all spiritual and moral wisdom, and in either 
sense divine; it is not a local, a regional, or a secular religion ; 
it is the rock of ages; it has been from the beginning, and will 
be to the end; it is the alpha and omega of the universe. What 
light therefore of art, or of science, of philosophy, or of morality 
has been in the world, has emanated from the source of Christi- 
anity: whatever of beauty, sacred, sweet or powerful has been 
portrayed on the productions of Greek or Roman mind, has been 
from the fore-running and harbingering lights of the grand Sun 
of the Christian religion, not risen above the horizon. If then 
there be any thing valuable, intrinsically so, in Grecian or Ro- 
man intellect, it is virtually and substantially Christian.” — Vol. 
for 1834, p. 165. 


We might give another specimen of Mr. Kinmont’s noble 
thought from his report in vindication of works of fiction. 
But we forbear. Enough has been said to show what a 
champion liberal Christianity and liberal views in general have 
in him. We shall never forget his eloquent speech upon the 
Protestant Reformation, which had been alleged to be the 
dawn of freedom of thought. He took the narrow ground 
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neither of Protestant nor Catholic exclusiveness, but declared 
that freedom of thought was peculiar to no one clime, and 
was the child of no particular era— that truth had been the 
monopoly of no one denomination — that it was the beaming 
forth of that light, that lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world —that light that glimmered in the bosom of the 
pious Pagan — shone out in the soul of Socrates and Plato, 
and burst forth in all the fulness of its divine lustre in the life 
of Jesus Christ. A fresh heart, like Mr. Kinmont’s, among so 
many hackneyed, creed-enslaved theologians, was as a green 
tree among the charred forests, which the wasting fires have 
swept through. 

The deplorably low state of education in the West de- 
mands the strenuous efforts of every well-wisher to his coun- 
try and his race. Before the College of Teachers began 
their labors, and strove to excite the community, great apathy 
prevailed in regard to that subject, and even now the interest 
in the cause is far from being universal throughout the great 
Valley. In some of the Southern and Western States there 
is no legislative provision at all for the establishment of com- 
mon schools on the New England plan, and even in those 
states, where such legal provision has been made, very inade- 
quate means have been taken to carry the law into effect. 
Ohio has taken the lead in promoting education ; but it ap- 
pears from the Transactions before us, that even she has been 
far behind her duty. Cincinnati indeed has established an 
efficient free school system, and has built twelve or thirteen 
elegant school houses, that are unrivalled in beauty and con- 
venience in any city of the Union. For this, if for no other 
reason, she deserves her name, Queen of the West. One 
reason of the general apathy in regard to education is found 
in the unwillingness to devote money enough to the object; 
another reason is found in party jealousies, both political and 
religious. A Report read before the College of Teachers 
in 1835 states, that in no instance are funds raised to the 
amount of $1,50 a scholar in any entire county of the West, 
and that in some populous townships in Ohio the funds do not 
amount to half that sum.* Add to this reluctance to provide 








* We make this statement from the Report of Mr. Lewis on 
common schools in the West. We find, by referring to a statisti- 
cal view of common schools in Kentucky, published in the Lex- 
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funds, party jealousy, and we may understand why the West 
is so backward in education. A single instance of this jeal- 
ousy is enough. In 1834 a few teachers, who felt interested 
in the cause of education, proposed to call a meeting of the 
teachers and friends of education throughout their county, 
with the avowed purpose of forming an association for the 
common good. About two hundred people assembled at 
Dayton in accordance with notices issued. A resolution in 
favor of education was presented to the meeting and discuss- 
ed and advocated by many intelligent persons. But all in 
vain. 


“‘ Before the question was put to the house, permission was 
asked, and leave granted, for a German to address his friends in 
their own language. It soon appeared, that the speaker was 
hostile to the object of the meeting, and he so wrought upon 
their feelings, by misrepresentation, as to produce the most un- 
expected expressions. He was requested to state, in our lan- 
guage, briefly, the points which he had dwelt particularly on. 
This he refused; and as there was no one present who took a 
different view of the subject to address them in their language, 
there was no means of presenting the truth to them. ‘The reso- 
lution was lost. No one in our enlightened community could 
have expected such a result. There were loud acclamations of 
joy among the party by whom we had been defeated. It appeared 
that the most unfounded and basest falsehoods had been put into 
free circulation for several weeks before, its meeting. And what 
is still more to be regretted is, that the whole proceedings were 
declared, by certain ones, to be a political scheme to forward the 
interests of a party. It was said to be a plan, also, which aimed 
directly at the dismissal of all the teachers in the county, and 
that no others should be permitted to teach unless permitted by 
the contemplated society: — also, that their taxes were to be 
raised to pay the most extravagant salaries to teachers; and that 
the people would be compelled, by law, to send their children to 
such schools as should be provided. ‘These points had been so 





ington Journal of Education, 1832, that in that state the average 
amount paid for each scholar is between eight and nine dollars ; 
but this amount will appear much smaller, when we find, that in 
many of the counties not a fifth part of the children between five 
and fifteen attend school, and in very few counties as many as a 
third attend. According to the census of 1830, there were in the 
common schools $1,834 children between the ages of five and fif- 
teen out of 139,242, in all the counties ; leaving 107,328 between 


those ages reported not in school. 
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strongly urged upon them, that no explanation would be heard. 
These facts are given as they occurred, not to show that a ma- 
jority of the citizens of the county are opposed to any education, 
but to show, that unfair means may sometimes be used to influ- 
ence the opinions of the less intelligent part of the community. 
For there are men of the first talents who feel warmly the inter- 
ests of our schools. But with such opposition and indifference, 
their influence is scarcely to be felt.” — Vol. for 1835, p. 254. 


But a better state of things exists now, and spirited conven- 
tions in behalf of education have been held in many parts of 
Ohio and Indiana and in several of the Western states. 

Probably these conventions are the best way of kindling an 
interest in education. ‘The people need to feel the impor- 
tance of education, before efficient legislation on the subject 
ean be had, and in fact before any legislation will be of much 
use. Educational laws are of little effect, where people are 
indifferent to the matter, and in many states are little better 
than dead letter, while in other states, Massachusetts for in- 
stance, where the value of education is known, more is done 
for instruction, than the Jaw requires. ‘The effort for reform 
must begin with those, who already feel its value, and certain- 
ly no better means of reform has been devised, than the plan 
of the College of ‘Teachers, — this association of intelligent 
persons, who meet yearly, and spend a week in interesting 
discussion, who have established a periodical devoted to their 
cause, and undertake to diffuse in their several spheres warm 
feelings and right doctrine in regard to the great subject. In- 
difference to the subject is the chief impediment in the way 
of successful effort, and must be removed by those who are 
free from indifference in their own hearts. “ Archbishop 
Whately, in his lectures on Political Economy, has argued, 
that barbarous nations have no tendency to civilize themselves. 
In the same manner, it may be argued, that an uneducated 
society has no tendency to educate itself. ‘The impulse must 
come from above; from persons, who have created the want, 
which the others do not possess. ‘The advancement of edu- 
cation, therefore, can only come from persons of public spirit 
and comprehensive views, who are prepared to undergo much 
thankless labor, and to sustain much obloquy in promoting 
what they consider the good cause.” 

It is the ardent conviction of all enlightened men, that have 
spoken on the subject, that the great defect of all schemes of 
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education has been the lack of moral and religious instruction. 
But yet the very attempt to give education a moral and re- 
ligious basis has made a great deal of dispute and drawn 
forth much opposition. In great Britain, it is well known, 
two great attempts to provide a system of national instruction 
have been foiled in a great degree by the jealousies of party 
religion. And in this country much trouble has sprung from 
the same source. There is a jealousy between different 
denominations as to the religious instruction of the young, and 
there prevails among the people considerable jealousy of the 
influence of all the religious denominations. A Protestant 
clergyman, as Dr. Wilson before the College of ‘Teachers, 
recommends that the Bible should be made a text book in 
schools, and the One Christianity taught; whereupon up rises 
a Catholic, like Bishop Purcell, and demands which Bible, 
the Catholic or Protestant one, should be introduced into 
schools, and which religion he means by “ One Christianity.” 

Now if the difficulty were only among these different Chris- 
tian denominations, it might be removed in the Prussian way, 
by allowing separate schools for Catholic and Protestant, and 
in cases where Catholics and Protestants are brought together, 
allowing the majority to have the principal teacher to be of 
the religion of the majority, and the inferior master of the 
religion of the minority. But the denominations of Chris- 
tians in our country are two numerous to admit of such an 
arrangement, and a large part of the people are averse to all 
sectarian influence. Moreover, if such an arrangement could 
be made, and the pupils of schools separated into clans and 
taught each in the dogmatics of their parents’ faith, the 
effect would be deplorable in begetting bigotry, and adding to 
the sectarian exclusiveness that already too much abounds. 

But our people will relieve dogmatic divines of all trouble 
on this score, if these gentlemen will only listen to the firm 
popular voice. Our nation will never allow dogmatic theolo- 
gy to be taught by law in schools. Sectarian champions of 
education may as well see this fact at once, and be content to 
teach their dogmas in Sunday Schools, or in academies of their 
own faith. 

The great difficulties in deciding the question of moral and 
religious education would be in the main obviated, if people 
would only consider what the great essentials of moral and 
religious education are, or what the great principles and senti- 
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ments of the soul are, which are the basis of sound morality 
and pure religion. If we but feel that the great thing needed 
is to kindle the religious sentiment and quicken the moral 
principles, we shall soon cease to quarrel as to what books 
shall be used or what dogmas taught. If we would be per- 
suaded by the host of orthodox declaimers, who have spoken 
upon the subject, we should believe, that every defect in edu- 
cation would be supplied by making the Bible a text book in 
common schools. But the Bible has been full enough used 
in common schools, but not enough in the right way ; enough, 
yes, too much, as a dull task book, but too little as the Book 
of Life. ‘The Bible has been read daily in many a school 
where moral and religious ideas have had no place, and where 
the conduct of the teacher, and the system of rewards and 
punishments practised, have been such as to be far from minis- 
tering to the wants of the moral and spiritual nature. The 
great thing needed is the introduction and living illustration of 
moral and spiritual ideas in schools. And this end can, we 
think, be best attained by a proper use of the Bible, espe- 
cially the New Testament, and by a suitable book of Ethics, 
in some respect like that which Mr. Abbot has prepared for 
primary schools. As to tasking the scholars with the forced 
study of the Old Testament, and the Epistles of Paul, we 
are disposed to agree with what Mr. Montgomery, a Catholic 
priest, told the College of Teachers in regard to making the 
Scriptures a text book in schools. 


“They are a sacred deposit, a legacy left by heaven to earth, 
to enlighten the minds of men, and to conduct them in the way 
of true wisdom and virtue. Let us not then depreciate their 
inestimable value, by rendering them too common. I mean, let 
us not abuse them. T'hrow not pearls to swine. Suffer not that 
sacred divine volume, that pledge of God’s love to man, to be 
kicked about by hundreds and thousands of children, in our 
common schools, who will, most likely, become disgusted with 
it, from the fact of being compelled to prepare in it daily lessons 
to recite to their masters, and to be flogged perhaps, for not 
knowing them. This sort of use of the Bible takes from it its 
charm, diminishes that profound respect and esteem in which it 
should ever be held. Need I inquire if they understand it? 
No! Older persons and maturer heads are not always capable 
of fathoming its vast and mighty depths. Some things, says St. 
Peter, speaking of the Epistles of St. Paul, are hard to be under- 
stood, which the unlearned and unstable wrest to their own de- 
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struction, as they do also the other Scriptures.” — Vol. for 1836, 
pp. 157, 158. 


The sayings and doings of the associations, that we have 
been considering, warrant happy hopes for the advance of 
education in our land. They show, that there are many 
devoted men among us, who are willing to see the defects of 
our people, and to strive to remedy them. We trust that it 
will not be long, before education in its best sense, both moral 
and intellectual, will find able champions in all parts of our 
country and in all spheres of life. We shall think, that this 
time is at hand, whenever public opinion upon this subject 
shall be strong enough to induce our public men to give up 
their too common practice of flattering national vanity at the 
expense of truth, and to make them tell the people boldly, 
that notwithstanding our great national privileges, we are far 
from being perfect, and that, even in that most important of 
all concerns, public education, there are nations in the old 
world, whose institutions should put ours to shame. 

Our people need more light and a better will in this matter 
— light as to what constitutes a nation’s strength and the indi- 
vidual’s happiness — the will to aim at their highest good and 
to spend their time and money in its attainment. As to this 
last point— money — it has often occurred to us, that if 
vested with plenipotentiary power, to raise funds for Western 
education, we should not be long in deciding upon the method. 
Voyaging on the Western rivers, one sees, that apparently the 
greatest article of export consists of certain barrels, whose 
heads are painted red and branded, “ Old Rectified Whiskey.” 
Let the heads of these red crested ravagers, that crowd ever 
steamboat, be knocked in, and the money, yearly spent in this 
beverage of the devil, be devoted to the support of education, 
and ere long, every village and hamlet would be blessed with 
a good school, and the fabled paradise of the Vale of Arcady 
might have more than a rival in the great Valley of the 
Mississippi. 


Ss. O. 
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Arr. IV. — Miscellaneous Thoughts on Men, Manners, and 
Things. By Anruony Grumscer, of Grumbleton Hall, 
Esquire. Baltimore : Coale and Co. 1837. 12mo, 
pp. 374. 


AttuoucH the writer of this book nominates himself 
Grumbler, and hails from Grumbleton Hall, he is neverthe- 
Jess a sensible, goodnatured companion, abounding in pleas- 
ant conversation and remark, and quite as ready to see the 
bright as the dark side of a picture. If all grumblers were 
as judicious and liberal as our friend Anthony, and had the 
same happy faculty of smiling with one eye while they 
frowned with the other, we should say the more the better, 
and the merrier also. But the fact is, that your real bilious 
grumblers are singularly unconscious of the family name, and 
go on grumbling against every thing and every body, while 
they deem themselves to be the only perfect members of 
society, speaking the truth in love. In great pride and bitter- 
ness of heart they subscribe themselves Reformers and Phi- 
lanthropists ; but that they are even distantly related to the 
Grumblers does not enter their heads. When they are hon- 
est, and profess to grumble, we will hear them; but we de- 
sire none of their reform, and as little as they please of their 
philanthropy. 

The volume of Anthony Grumbler, Esq., is of the table- 
talk description, comprising one hundred and fifty-nine sub- 
jects, regularly numbered, which subjects are of all characters 
and complexions, grave and gay, light and heavy, fashionable, 
literary, political, and theological, from Churches and Charity, 
down to Visiting Cards and Fancy Balls, and from the Art of 
Puffing, up to the True Idea of Prayer. The greater por- 
tion of his remarks will be found suited to any American lati- 
tude or meridian, though he writes specially as a citizen of 
Eromitlab ; which cacophonous word is formed, as most eyes 
will perceive, by spelling Baltimore backward, and the forma- 
tion of which word we are disposed to regard as somewhat of 
an affectation. And now that we ourselves are in the grumb- 
ling vein, we are tempted to charge upon Squire Grumbler, as 
an affectation also, the habit in which he indulges of sprink- 
ling his paragraphs here and there with sundry atoms of Latin, 
French, and Italian, such as uno flatu, en mauvais goit, and 
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credo di st, which are rather troublesome to the eyes, and of 
no great help to the understanding. But as they are in, he 
should have taken care to have had them correctly spelt, and 
have seen that his printer did not, as on page 212, make him 
say, Ansi soit-il. 

And now we will permit our readers to judge for them- 
selves what kind of a book this is, by placing before them a 
few extracts from it. Owing to its form and composition, 
an opinion may be formed of it from extracts more fairly 
than can usually be done in the same way. 

The article which follows is characteristic of the author’s 
manner. It is numbered LIL. and entitled “ Favors received 
and conferred.” 


‘“‘ The graceful conferring of favors, and the receiving them 
in like manner, are among the strongest criterions of a polished 
mind, and of a good heart. The savoir faire, in such matters, 
is every thing; and if either be ill done, it is sure to cause un- 
amiable feelings, where, possibly, the best ought to have ob- 
tained. ‘Tacitus thinks that benefits are so far acceptable, and 
gratefully received, as those obliged are in a capacity to return 
them, and that if this be exceeded, hatred is apt to be returned 
instead of thanks. This seems to us philosophically correct, 
only under certain circumstances; for if the benefit be gene- 
rously and gracefully conferred, the result is gratitude; and 
hatred can scarce arise from the mere inability to disburthen 
ourself of the obligation imposed. 

‘‘SerAPION is generous in lending you his purse, and doing 
you many other kindnesses; but it is always attended with a 
scrupulous expression of his full sense of the obligation he is 
creating, which from time to time he reminds you of, lest you 
should forget it; but by no means with the desire that you 
should cancel the obligation, or reciprocate it in any other form, 
but merely that he may gratify his own love of power, and 
repose with calmness on the influence of its exercise. 

‘‘ Pyormio also, is not without generosity, of a peculiar kind ; 
but he never fails to give pain from the total want of a suaviter 
in modo in such cases. He does the act, but is silent, grave, 
and grum, if not at heart, quite so in appearance. Every inter- 
view with him on the subject is a large draft upon your feelings, 
even if you know there is kindness at the bottom. Oh that 
benevolence had none of this alloy, what a sweetner would it 
be in those reciprocal interchanges of kind offices, which the 
varied concerns of life so imperiously require ! 

“ Sutpitivs will receive the kindness, most generously and 
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appropriately bestowed by you, but without his moving a muscle, 
or giving you one expressive word or a look of thanks ; and he 
punctiliously returns the matter conferred, but with the same 
apparent, if not real, heartlessness. Why cannot men learn 
that in receiving, as well as in bestowing favors, honor, a good 
heart, and a well ordered mind, require that it be so done as to 
cherish and expand the best feelings of our nature ?”” — pp. 75, 
76. 

Our next specimen is from the section headed ‘‘ America’s 
supposed Destiny,” and numbered CXXIV. ‘The ideas ex- 
pressed in it appear to us to be just and timely, and though 
not new, yet well worthy of being reiterated, so as to coun- 
teract in some measure, if possible, the mischievous effects of 
the gross and extravagant flattery, which, through countless 
orations, addresses, and newspaper paragr*phs, has been hour- 
ly administered to the motley multitude, called the people of 
this country. 


‘“‘ From the days of Cicero down, and probably from his time 
indefinitely up, philosophers have said many strange things ; 
which, as the sage of Tusculum was not too well-bred to call 
absurd, we, perhaps, may be permitted to denominate silly. 
Among the thousand that come under his ‘ nihil tam absurdum, 
&c.’ none of our own day belongs more indisputably to this 
category, than that which consigns our fair portion of the planet 
Earth to an eternal mental sterility, and teaches that even 
nature hath been imbecile in the living creatures indigenous in 
our hemisphere! But our own philosophers have not been over- 
wise in their intemperate, boastful, and grandiloquent replies, 
and in their hasty anticipations of the ‘ destined’ overshadowing 
greatness of this western world! ‘The out-pourings of such 
ignorant jealousy as could dictate the sentiment, that nature had 
deviated from her usual scheme of benevolence, and stamped 
this extensive continent with any marks of decided inferiority, 
ought to have excited no umbrage in well-balanced minds; nor 
should the charge have been met with so many round assertions 
of our equally marked superiority! We are, indeed, now much 
better known by our impugners than formerly ; we are getting 
up in the world! Still it is no less in bad taste, than-ungene- 
rous, to retaliate, as we are too much disposed to do, by assum- 
ing to ourselves every excellence, and by telling the folks of the 
old world that civilization, knowledge, the arts, and all the ele- 
gant refinements of life, are but taking their destined circuit 
round the globe, have been gradually abandoning (since our 
star has risen) their former seats, and are now spreading them- 
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selves, with unexampled rapidity, over the fairest of all lands, 
and there to dwell in a renewed strength, and beauty, and per- 
fection, far transcending their brightest displays, in all past 
times! In all such matters, we confess ourselves skeptical, and 
greatly prefer the argumentum a posteriori to the one drawn a 
priort. We can as yet see no very decided evidences that these 
brilliant and halcyon anticipations are to be realized. That the 
human race in general is destined to exhibit, through the uni- 
versal spread of Christian influences, a more exalted degree of 
mental, moral, and intellectual excellence, and a scheme of 
happiness far greater than has yet been exhibited, we do be- 
lieve; and it is possible that this Jand may become the central 
point from which these rays of human blessedness may begin to 
flow. But if they do, we must greatly reform our principles 
and our manners, as I opine, before we can, with any show of 
reason, begin to anticipate and to boast. We are indeed, in 
some things, quite a clever people. We are by no means stint- 
ed in talent, nay, even in genius. We are thrifty, industrious, 
inventive, enterprising, plausible, promising, and withal, valor- 
ous! We have, moreover, many goodly bays, many mammoth 
rivers, stupendous lakes, unrivalled prairies, matchless forests, 
inexhaustible mines! We can also number a few clever writers 
on various subjects, have a due portion of statesmen, orators, 
artists, and mechanics, who have justly made some noise in the 
world! We have many enterprising merchants, who have made 
a still louder noise! We have a constant tide of emigration 
setting like huge waves upon our shores, which, added to our 
own prolific increase, may ere long diffuse over our vast territory, 
more than one hundred millions of people! And yet all these, 
and vastly more, may bring with them an ample harvest of mise- 
ry, instead of happiness; for to use one of our own popular 
phrases, ‘ we are not yet out of the woods,’ since all of these, 
though essential elements, can never of themselves make a 
truly great, refined, prosperous, and happy people. A fierce and 
overwhelming spirit of democracy, with the abundant harvest of 
its peculiar fruits, added to national vanity, unheard-of extrava- 
gance, commercial gambling, and numerous other cognate faults, 
may prove more than sufficient to neutralize all the blessings we 
now enjoy, or can rationally anticipate. After all, therefore, 
as it would seem, nature hath been with us, as elsewhere, true 
to herself, and just as prolific in the goods and evils, virtues and 
vices of humanity, on this side of the great waters as on the 
other.” — pp. 217 — 22. 


There is a section entitled “‘ Provision for the Clergy,” in 
which the writer grumbles quite eloquently, though himself a 
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layman, against the narrow principles which are starving a 
large proportion of the ministers of this country. There are 
some good notions too in the sections respectively headed 
«‘ Church Architecture,” and “ Church Music.” In the for- 
mer of these, after describing our naked and _ |lantern-like 
houses of worship, as they are in general, he thus goes on. 


«‘ How unlike in these and other respects, are the churches and 
cathedrals of the old world! How suitable to devotional feel- 
ings are the subdued and shady colors that meet the eye in every 
direction, from the deeply carved cherry, walnut, mahogany, and 
other sombre woods — from the sweetly harmonized and ‘dim 
religious lights’ flowing from every surrounding object — from 
the monumental slabs that face the walls and pave the aisles — 
from the mellow rays diffused over the church from variously 
stained and beautifully painted glass — from draperies gracefully 
and appropriately disposed — and from the large pannels that 
face the walls of the tribune, with dark grounds and gilt letters, 
which record the decalogue and the Lord’s prayer! From 
these, and many more, result an almost visible devotional air — 
a something which gently passes over the feelings, and whis- 
pers to us—this is truly the temple of God! Nor is this a 
mere imagination ; no one we believe, can enter into York Min- 
ster, but with hat in hand, and inclined to speak only in a 
whisper ; the soul is at once calmed; the ground seems holy ! 
Nor is this a superstitious feeling in those accustomed to such 
places of worship: it is neither veneration for antiquity, nor the 
force of early education, but a feeling of which all, though not 
equally, are in a degree conscious, who visit, from our country, 
these churches. Nor is it, in our case, to be ascribed to the 
novelty of such scenes, or to the striking contrast they present 
with our own; the feeling lies in the nature of man, whether 
savage or civilized; and we doubt not that an Indian of our 
country would be greatly more impressed with devotional feel- 
ings towards his Manitou, or Great Spirit, in a British than in 
an American church of equal dimensions. There must be a 
cause for this, and we find it mainly in our too free admittance 
of broad day into our churches, and in our exclusion from them 
of nearly all those embellishments and mementoes that remind 
us, by so many tender and subduing associations, of the dead. 
The world in our sacred temples is not sufficiently shut out; for 
in them we should see little that can recall our wandering 
thoughts to life— much that would fix them on the probable 
or possible scenes beyond the grave. In our churches, more- 
over, there is an additional propriety in carefully subduing the 
lights and colors, as they are brighter, from the ardor of our 
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sun, and from the almost invariable clearness of our skies; and 
yet in no country is stained cr even ground glass so little used ; 
none in which the churches are so very like to other places of 
customary resort.” — pp. 257 — 259. 


We entirely agree with the Squire, as the readers of some 
of our late numbers may suppose, in the following liberal 
remarks concerning the Catholics, which we take from his 
article headed “Sectarianism.” Pity it is, that so much 
should need to be said in this country, and in this century, 
against bigotry and intolerance. 


** We probably have not less than fifty sects, six or eight of 
which are of native origin. Of these the Baptists are the most 
numerous, amounting to about three millions. ‘The Methodists 
rank next in number, and fall short of the Baptists about three 
hundred thousand. The next in numerical strength are the 
Presbyterians, of which there are more than two millions. The 
Episcopalians, Catholics, and Universalists are nearly equal, the 
first named having about siz hundred thousand, and the two 
others each about half a million. The Friends and the Unita- 
rians are also nearly equal in number, each having about two 
hundred thousand. In a population, then, of perhaps fifteen 
millions, we have but half a million of Catholics, the rest being 
Protestants and Jews. And yet there are persons who are 
seriously apprehensive that we are to be overrun by Catholicism ; 
that the Pope has a special eye on this country; that the few 
nunneries and monastic institutions among us should be as care- 
fully watched, and as zealously discouraged, as if they had been 
fully and impartially convicted of the most systematic and hos- 
tile plans against our religion and government! Now though 
we have not a drop of Catholic blood in our veins, or the least 
tendency towards even a respect for any one of their distin- 
guished tenets, yet we do think that this alarm and jealousy 
respecting our Catholic brethren, the slanders uttered against 
them, and the partial persecutions of them that have taken 
place, are supremely unjust, and anti-christian, wholly at vari- 
ance with the present enlightened age, in conflict with our 
political and religious creeds, and disgraceful to all who have in 
any way countenanced such feelings and such proceedings. 
Better far would it be to imitate their exemplary charity and 
benevolence to the poor, to the diseased, and the ignorant — 
better far would it be to copy after their Christian regularity in 
temporal matters, their love of learning, and in fine to respect 
and imitate such of their Christian virtues as harmonize with 
our own principles, leaving nunneries, celibacy, purgatory, 
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transubstantiation, confessions, penances, indulgences, and 
twenty other matters which we may regard as excrescent follies, 
to the sober preachings of our clergy, and to the calm and 
learned investigations of our theologians; for when the people 
presume to take such matters in hand, they are about as good 
judges of religion and morals, as the Regulators and Lynchers 
are of laws and constitutions ; and they all arrive at about the 
same practical result of cruel and disgraceful injustice. Perse- 
cution, whether by the pen, fire and faggot, or other like means, 
never yet gained one true convert, nor do we believe that the 
Catholics of this country, during nearly two centuries, have 
ever made one thousand proselytes from the Protestant to the 
Catholic cause; and we equally believe that if there be an in- 
crease of Catholicism among us, it is owing almost exclusively 
to emigration of Catholics to these shores, and scarcely in any 
degree to conversions from the one faith to the other. And if 
this be so, shall they not be permitted to enjoy their religion 
with all of its accompaniments? Shall they not be permitted 
to erect their splendid cathedrals and other temples of worship, 
to the same God and to the same Mediator, that we adore, 
without exciting idle suspicions and jealousies? If our Catho- 
lics, with only about the one-thirtieth of the Protestant numeri- 
cal power, and with scarcely the one-sixtieth of their pecuniary 
means, can ever gain a dangerous ascendancy here, it must be 
owing either to the truth of their cause, or to the most apa- 
thetic and marvellous neglect of duty on the part of our clergy, 
and of all who are engaged in any way in the responsibilities of 
Protestant instruction. The only way then to prevent the 
growth of any sect is to avoid all acrimony, all persecution, 
and to leave the controverted points to the calmest inquiries of 
the clergy and of the theologians, to the gradual operation of 
the general enlightenment of the people, and finally, to the 
force of that primitive Christian charity, which is the loveliest of 
all the features in our holy religion. The world, we had hoped, 
had become quite too enlightened to quarrel in any way about 
religious opinions ; for though diseases of the body may some- 
times require violent medicaments, and even amputations, there 
are but two remedies for diseased opinions, viz.: powerful, calm, 
and dignified arguments and persuasives ; and the beauty of an 
exemplary and godly life; all others come of, and tend to evil.” 
— pp. 268 - 271. 

Our extracts have been made, in accordance with the char- 
acter of our work, from the more serious portions of these 
candid and judicious grumblings. The correct moral tone 
which pervades the whole, however, is worthy of all praise, 
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and will be, we trust, the favored means of furnishing some- 
thing better than mere amusement to the minds of many, who 
may have been led to purchase the volume by the quaint- 
ness of its title. 

F. W. P. G 


Art. V.— Tue Love or Exce.uence, as one AM OF 
EpucaTIion. 


Tuere js an excellence in things material, which it befits 
intelligent natures to understand, to feel, and to appreciate. 
The outward world exhibits to the eye of man lineaments, 
which brute eyes distinguish not. ‘There are relations to what 
is spiritual in us among the forms of gross master. We behold 
not only masses in juxta-position, but objects in orderly ar- 
rangement, with symmetrical proportions. ‘There is not only 
magnitude, but grandeur; not only motion, but grace; not 
only useful adaptation, but thrilling beauty. We are made 
not only to receive impressions, but to analyze them; not 
only to perceive, but to admire. 

Nature is prepared to be to us something more and better 
than the theatre of our toil, our storehouse of implements, 
our granary and reservoir of animal supplies. God gave man 
dominion over his works, not merely that he might subjugate 
them to his will and pleasure, but convert them into helpful 
teachers and inspiring models ; draw from them materials for 
his own intellectual creations; employ them as emblems in 
the contemplation of truth, and a medium of inquiry into the 
divine perfection. ‘Their finite qualities were meant to aid in 
the development and progress of the infinite in the human 
soul. 

All men may in some degree participate in these higher 
uses of the external world, even without culture. The untu- 
tored ranger, who penetrates the recesses of the primeval 
forest, may feel the deep gloom overawe him, no less than 
some Minster’s solemn shades may have subdued the emo- 
tions of more cultivated minds. ‘The hunter on the Alps, or 
the gondolier of the lakes beneath them, may catch the letter- 
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ed traveller’s enthusiasm and glow with a profounder sense of 
the glory and beauty of their favored regions. Images of 
unutterable loveliness mingle with the rude conceptions of 
even savage men, and the quickening power of outward na- 
ture is sometimes seen in the stirring thoughts and chivalrous 
adventures of minds encrusted by ignorance, and exposed to 
sordid and vicious associations. The claims of a spiritual 
birth may thus be vindicated against the most fatal influences. 
But this can only happen rarely. And however much may 
be allowed to the native sensibility of the soul, and the inhe- 
rent force of the qualities which appeal to it, aside from all 
culture, yet by means of such culture only, can the outward 
universe be made tributary to the spiritual life to the extent 
which we ought to desire. One of the offices of a rightly 
conducted education is to enlarge our knowledge of nature. 
Another, and one equally important, is to open cur hearts to 
its most ennobling impressions ; to train us to the taste which 
shall appreciate the excellence that clothes the works of God. 
What are called the Natural Sciences, which have obtained 
in every period so large a share of attention, and in none more 
than in our own, have been valued perhaps too exclusively 
for the opportunities and means they may bestow for the en- 
hancement of material wealth, the increase of national power, 
and the conversion of the resources of the world to the sup- 
ply of animal comforts and luxuries for its inhabitants. A 
better claim to patronage than this might be made out for ' 
them, in behalf of the mind itself, upon whose nature and 
healthful activity they exert an influence for which none other 
could be substituted with equal effects. But then most of all, 
have they answered their true end, when they are auxiliaries 
of that higher philosophy, which concerns man as a partaker 
of a divine nature, the immortal child of God, who is looking 
for a better country, even an heavenly. It were devoutly to 
: be wished that more of our intelligent youth were disposed to 
7 pursue the studies here alluded to, with closer reference to 
a this, their noblest end ; that it were felt to be imperative on 
ahs those who have power, to acquaint themselves with God, 
she through the medium of the laws by which he governs the uni- 
i verse, and by communion with him in those scenes of wonder, 








AP's to which science introduces its votaries; and that it were held 

é no venial defect in one who can boast of his conquests in the 

* pursuit of knowledge, to be destitute of a taste for the sub- 
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limity and beauty, which gild every height where Truth has a 
temple, and embellish all the avenues to her secret springs. 

The formation of such a taste is commended to the young 
mind by every motive which is most felt by generous natures. 
It were worth all the pains that it may require, were it only 
for the heightened interest which it lends to common objects, 
and to the aspect of things by which one must needs be every 
where surrounded. The dull realities, of which complaint is 
made, would be far more rare, if charms which really exist in 
our most ordinary walks were not, for want of a right taste, 
overlooked or despised. The feeling, which prompts the 
humblest peasant to erect a trellis for the woodbine by his 
cottage door, is no less true to nature and no Jess richly rec- 
ompenced in its kind, than the more costly provision, in which 
the affluent man of cultivated mind indulges his refined tastes. 
Both consult well for their happiness in uniting the beautiful 
to the useful. 

But the taste of which we are speaking, makes its value 
apparent in many other ways besides this of heightening the 
interest of common objects and scenes. It enlarges the sphere 
of intellectual activity, and multiplies greatly the desirable 
ends of living. ‘The mind which it inspires has more food 
and incitement for thought. Its faculties are quickened by 
more impulses and of a nobler kind. Change of place pro- 
duces no suspension of intellectual employment, though it 
cause an interruption to all customary studies and _ pursuits. 
Wherever the lover of nature may go, there will be enough to 
keep all his powers in agreeable as weil as necessary activity, 
in those contemplations for which his peculiar taste inclines. 
Every where there is an impress of the perfection which it is 
his joy to trace. No landscape so bare but it offers some del- 
icate lineament; no region so waste as not to have some frag- 
ment of a beautiful form. Sooner may the pleased eye weary 
of beholding, than any province of nature cease to supply 
new objects fit to win and to reward attention, to put the mind 
upon thinking, and make thought a vehicle of enjoyment. 

Besides the value which a cultivated taste derives from its 
power to remove wearisomeness and prevent vacuity in the 
intellectual life, there is that which is given it by its efficiency 
in charming away or greatly mitigating the sorrows incident to 
every condition. ‘The poor man obtains many a time oblivion 
of the privations which mark his lot, at no more cost, than 
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the opening upon him, on his toilsome way, of some scene, lit 
up with a sudden splendor and beauty by nature’s hand, and 
made to quicken in his heart the hope of a heaven for the 
poor in spirit. Thus has he a harvest from fields he neither 
owns nor tills, which their affluent possessor might be glad, at 
any price, to purchase. ‘This title to the common heritage of 
nature’s loveliness and grandeur, a domain which no walls can 
fence about, and in which no proprietary has exclusive right 
of appropriation, helps to settle balances and cure heart-aches 
arising out of the inequality of material wealth. And in this 
inalienable reserve, which can be taken from him by no credi- 
tor and be swallowed up by no flood of disasters, how much 
has the opulent man, whom his riches have forsaken, to abate 
the painful sense of his loss, to preserve the capacity and 
afford the means of enjoyment in the very midst of the de- 
pressing and disheartening influences inseparable from such a 
failure of the resources on which he has been accustomed to 
rely. A like solace in other modes of suffering will the mind 
almost involuntarily experience, which has been imbued with 
tastes prepared to discern and appreciate the beautiful and the 
good wherever they appear. ‘To such a mind, when society, 
business, and most of the ordinary pursuits and pleasures of 
life are irksome and not in harmony with it, nature opens a 
welcome covert and asylum. ‘There it is beguiled insensibly 
from sad meditation, refreshed in the outpouring of its griefs 
by an influence in which there is no harshness, and which yet 
is felt as if it were the sway of God’s own authority. There 
truth wears the benignant aspect which beams on nature’s 
brow, and is fraught with the motherly tenderness which 
broods in her silent breast. ‘The objects which were wont to 
address to taste a never rejected appeal, seem to look up into 
the eye of sorrow like sympathetic, living comforters. Art- 
less and unobtrusive, with none of the show of a contrivance 
and a purpose to console, which so often defeat the aims and 
efforts of other comforters, these have a way of winning 
access to the wounded spirit, which secures a restorative effect, 
when no thought of such a thing has sprung up there. That 
fatal feeder of malign melancholy, idle and listless acquies- 
cence in affliction, refusing occupation as what implies some- 
thing sacrilegious, and a doing of cruel violence to the best 
affections, is met in nature by some of the persuasives to em- 
ployment, and by a kind of occupation, most of all calculated 
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to engage attention, and to move effectually toward the desir- 
able result of healthful, consolatory action. Nor let it be 
forgotten that a devotional spirit and those religious exercises 
of the heart, which are the chief alleviations to its distresses, 
are so in unison with the pure tastes which draw to the study 
and enjoyment of nature, as to combine with these for the 
relief of the mind without any jarring as of incompatible things, 
and so as to allow the feeling that the just demands of every 
affection are left sacredly untouched, when the mind has 
strayed from the scene of its affliction among the soothing 
influences of the outward creation, as when it has gone up to 
the house of God in acknowledgment and for prayer. 

On this part of our subject we may not longer dwell. What 
better can we do to impress what we have been saying, than 
repeat the testimony and the tribute of one who knew and 
felt it all. It is that of Wordsworth on revisiting the banks 
of Wye, a spot endeared to him for its poetical inspirations 
and many a youthful joy. 


*« Though absent long 

These forms of beauty have not been to me 
As is a landscape to a blind man’s eye ; 
But oft in lonely rooms, and mid the din 
Of towns and cities, | have owed to them 
In hours of weariness, sensations sweet 
Felt in the blood and felt along the heart ; 
And passing even into my purer mind 
With tranquil restoration ;—feelings too 
Of unremembered pleasure ; such perhaps 
As have no slight or trivial influence 
On that best portion of a good man’s life, 
His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love.’ * * * 

‘* Nature never did betray the heart, 
That loved her : *tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life to lead 
From joy to joy, for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Shall e’er prevail against us or disturb 
Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings.” 


There is an excellence of things intellectual, in the fruits 
and productions of human genius, the labors and achieve- 
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ments of the mind, which it becomes us to understand, to feel, 
and to appreciate. The emotions of pleasure with which we 
contemplate the appropriate perfection of the organized frame, 
fair proportion, grace and dignity of movement, beauty of 
expression and feature, are far transcended by those which 
the godlike intellect calls forth in the sphere of its triumphs. 
Excellence of this order has left impressions on the hearts of 
men indelible through all time. ‘This it is which is offered to 
the youthful mind by Education, to kindle a noble emulation, 
and invite to toils which may entitle to some participation in 
the same high rewards. 

The ingenuous student will deem it of small account to 
hold in his hands the works of illustrious authors, and to fill 
his memory with the learned lore which is accumulated there, 
if he do not imbibe their spirit, and is not capable of a dis- 
criminating judgment upon their varied merits. ‘To accuracy 
and fidelity in his examination of the literature which is 
brought under his notice in the successive stages of his culture 
in the school or the college, he will wish to unite a literary 
taste, which being founded upon the study of the best models, 
may serve him to good purpose in those intellectual pursuits 
which may adorn his future career in life, or constitute some 
of its chief employments. ‘The rapid multiplication of books, 
which has become a distinction of modern days, has fur- 
nished a redundant supply of works of that description which 
most readily captivates the ardent imagination of youth, and 
all the intervals of leisure, with which some are indulged, are 
given over to the business of devouring them. Were it only 
amusement, which is obtained from such reading as the Bul- 
wer and Marryatt novels, and that unmixed with what is dele- 
terious to the moral nature, yet ought we to demur long, 
before consenting to sacrifice the time of such as are still un- 
formed in character and young in knowledge as in years, to 
amusement like this. Whatever may be said, however, on the 
score of other influences, none can doubt that for the produc- 
tion of a pure literary taste, all attempts will be vain in behalf 
of minds tinctured from the first by the streams of modern 
romantic fiction, but not at all imbued with the spirit which 
pervades the ancient masters. If there be acknowledged and 
admired standard writers in English literature, whose produc- 
tions have, by universal consent, taken the lead in determin- 
ing the judgment respecting compositions in their own de- 
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partment, it is not too much to ask that some share of atten- 
tion be given to these, before the control of the mind is yielded 
wholly to such as can prefer only an inferior title, if not a bad 
one in itself. He who shall do the youthful aspirant no other 
service than to warn him away from the indiscriminate, de- 
sultory reading of merely ephemeral literature, and to point 
him to those immortal guides, on whose works the dust ought 
never to be allowed to settle long, will have contributed essen- 
tially to the promotion of a pure taste. 

It has been made a question, whether the Holy Scriptures 
should be used as a schoo] book. However this inquiry may 
be answered, there can be no mistake in commending them to 
a high place among the inspiring models of excellence in 
composition and eloquence, no less than in morals and religion. 
The fine passages in works of classic fame, on which a sort 
of traditionary admiration has, by consent of the world, been 
lavished, might be matched by specimens extracted from the 
sacred page richer in the same qualities as have given those 
such celebrity, while imbued with holier tints and brightening 
with a diviner glow. Let education for the intellect be no 
more held complete than the culture of the heart, without 
habitual use of the Book of God. It was, we believe, Lord 
Chatham, who was wont to ascribe much of his success as an 
orator to the frequent study of Isaiah’s prophecy and such 
like portions of the inspired volume. Well were it for every 
youthful mind to receive its first impulses, and its most lasting 
impressions, from a source as hallowed. 

There is an excellence which beams from the life of the 
good ; excellence in virtue ; moral greatness ; the beauty of 
holiness ; the christian graces. ‘These to understand, to feel, 
to appreciate, to make our own, is at once the highest end of 
all culture, and the noblest achievement of existence. 

To excellence of a moral kind we are pointed by whatever 
most attracts us in the forms of outward, material nature. 
There is something akin to the religious in the emotions pro- 
duced within us by sublime and beautiful spectacles. ‘The 
harmony, proportion, and grace, which charm us in the uni- 
verse, are but types of what we admire in the virtuous soul. 
Moral associations are blended with all our conceptions of the 
interesting objects and scenes which live in our remembrance. 
In order to feel the inspiring loveliness of nature, we must first 
purify and then forget ourselves. ‘Through the foul atmo- 
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sphere of vice we cannot discern her glory. While the prac- 
tice of virtue seems repugnant to us, there is no access for us 
to the delights which spring from those fountains that virtue’s 
great Author has prepared in his works. ‘The enthusiasm, 
which glows warmest in the lover of nature, is fed from the 
fires which devotion has tended. If the evil man take refuge 
in the scenes which once gladdened his innocence, they ren- 
der him none of those returns of peaceful joy which fill the 
bosom of the good. His mind has lost the whole style of 
thought which is requisite to make nature an asylum. The 
fragrance of innocence has passed away from his soul, and he 
could not inhale the airs of Eden with any but the feelings of 
a fallen spirit. What is true of the connexion between moral 
excellence and that which we admire and enjoy in the mate- 
rial world, holds almost as well when we speak of intellectual 
greatness. ‘That the corruption, which blinds men to the 
charms of virtue, can lend no aid to the mind in its study of 
the lofty models in literature and art is apparent. ‘That it is 
a serious impediment in the way of such an attempt, will be 
acknowledged by those who consider the intimate bonds which 
exist among all our faculties, and the impossibility of combin- 
ing the state of feeling which is in harmony only with vice, 
and that condition of the mind in which it is prepared to ap- 
preciate justly achievements that intellect without virtue would 
never have undertaken or accomplished. ‘There is much 
indeed in the widely diversified productions of literature and 
art which is adapted to gratify a low taste. And we will not 
take upon us to affirm that none but good men have been good 
authors. But even for the enjoyment of those productions, 
which in part redeem the reputation of genius not always 
sanctified by virtue, it will be found necessary to bear with 
you none but hallowed tastes. By a happy inconsistency 
with his personal character, the writer here compels you to 
forget the man. 

The love of excellence has been called animated and ac- 
tive conscience. An uncorrupt and refined moral taste is one 
of the surest safeguards to virtuous principles and practice. 
For the production of right moral conduct, precepts are deliv- 
ered and motives exhibited. ‘The lessons of experience, the 
testimony of the good, the warnings of the bad, and above 
all, the sanctions of religion are applied to this great end. 
There is power and efficacy in them all. Let them all never 
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cease to be enforced upon the youthful heart. But how often, 
when all these would perhaps have failed in the conflict with 
blinding, besetting, overwhelming temptation, has the security 
of the soul been provided for, as by anticipation, in the strong, 
inherent, unquenchable desire of excellence itself, the deep 
sense of the charms of inviolable integrity, unsullied purity 
and truth, and all the blessed qualities, which go to constitute 
a character for virtue, and which shine as the stars forever 
in the consummate worthies of our race. ‘The young mind 
which has been formed to a relish for such exalted qualities, 
with whose ideal of a happy life these have been inseparably 
connected, and whose aspirations have been turned toward the 
excellent, as those in whom centered all that most dignifies 
and blesses humanity — such a mind will have given pledges 
of its own future worth in what enters so largely into its pres- 
ent modes of feeling, attachment, and desire. It will be 
impelled by its own pure emotions to strive to realize what it 
has been Jed thus to admire and love. There are few points 
more essential to establish in the moral nurture of a child, than 
to invest its duty with a charm like those which surround its 
pleasures ; to fill the imagination with pictures which exhibit 
in vivid colors the beauty and desirableness of a truly good 
life ; to disenchant or keep it clear of those pestiferous ima- 
ges by which even childhood’s innocence is sometimes soiled. 
“T would have you wise,” says St. Paul, “unto that which is 
good, but simple concerning evil.” ‘The wisdom of goodness 
consists very much in knowing what it is by having felt and 
practised it oneself. ‘The best simplicity concerning evil lies 
in utter estrangement from it, in having no acquaintance with 
it by its presence, even in thought, to the soul. From the 
feeling that, after all is said and done, there is no preventing 
the access of what is morally wrong to any mind, and that sin 
must in some sort be known by necessity of the case, sooner 
or later, to every imperfect being ; from this persuasion, there 
has often arisen an almost reckless and wilful exposure of the 
young to whatever evil may approach them. No especial 
pains are seasonably taken, to preserve, even as long as is not 
only possible but easy, that blessed ignorance of evil which 
leaves the growth of incipient virtue all unchecked. Nor 
is there always importance enough attached to the method of 
bringing into actual exercise the nascent dispositions and ten- 
dencies on which we rest our hope of an early choice of 
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yoodness. ‘The counsels we address to any mind may be 
welcomed with every demonstration of attentive regard, but 
that should not satisfy us in education, until we have seen the 
desired act begun upon the strength of the admonition. We 
teach self-denial, and portray the excellence and happiness of 
the spirit that is lord of its own passions and can sacrifice 
selfish indulgence to principle and the love of others. But 
by procuring of one decided self-denying action to be done 
by him whom we would instruct, we have made him under- 
stand the truth better than all descriptions, however eloquent, 
and all admonitions, however solemn and affecting ; and so of 
every other quality. 

“ Moral Taste is cherished and cultivated,” says one of our 
best writers, “ by familiarity with moral beauty, and by avoiding 
whatever has a tendency to impair the love of what is right 
and the aversion to what is wrong.” “It is above all things 
necessary that this taste should be founded in just notions of 
rectitude and supported by virtuous conduct. It is impossible 
that he should long love virtue whose actions are habitually 
at variance with her rules and principles.” ‘To inform the 
mind with “ just notions of rectitude,’ the first and the last 
direction must ever be the study of the life and religion of 
Jesus Christ as recorded in the Gospels, and from thence are 
to be drawn those principles and rules which regulate the con- 
duct alike of all ages and all classes of men. But with ref- 
erence to this topic it is of importance to bear ever in mind in 
the moral education of youth, that in every community, — 
in the family and in the school, in all the walks of every 
day life, —there are floating opinions and sayings, current 
maxims and usages, which have something of the influence of 
a standard of sentiment and conduct, although they assume 
not the form of sober instruction, but which are more or less 
unchristian in their quality and tendencies. ‘The language 
of the market and the exchange, of the tavern and the idler’s 
corner, will not comport well with the tone of the pulpit and 
the earnest discourse of a conscientious parent with his family. 
Now we ought to be aware, that what comes often as this 
does, spiced with wit, and with the cheerful air of easy non- 
chalance, is all the more alluring to the youthful fancy, for the 
very reason that it is mot a matter of formal inculcation. 
The young, who shall be formed to a correct and pure moral 
taste, must be induced by all possible methods to reject at 
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once all such trash, or bring it speedily to the trial of the true 
standard. ‘There should be an early caution enforced, upon 
the danger of admitting ridicule in any case as the test of 
what is right or true. The young are oftener laughed out of 
a virtuous principle than persuaded seriously to abandon it. 
Let there be cherished in them with unabating vigilance a 
firmness of purpose, which can hold out in devotion to the 
right singly against all with whom they are wont most to 
sympathize. Be not too lavish of your own expressions of 
authority as a means of effecting a moral decision in cases 
where they doubt; and when their sense of what truth and 
virtue exacted may have left them alone, and the pain of 
desertion is keen within them, be not too eager to apply your: 
soothing assurances to the hurt spirit, but leave it to reap the 
whole benefit of solitary self-reliance, and to taste its enviable 
recompense. ‘There is danger in moral culture that there 
shall be an improper interference with that best of all meth- 
ods of improvement — the discipline of oneself; too early 
the foundation of this can hardly be laid, its necessity can 
never cease. 

Familiarity with moral beauty supposes intimate acquaint- 
ance with the finest specimens of it. ‘These, as they lie on 
the page of history, or are more nearly disclosed in biographi- 
cal narrative, or yet more closely and movingly presented in 
the living characters around us, should be the frequent, untir- 
ing study of the aspirant for the crown of moral excellence. 
And they should be more especially Christian exemplars. The 
hero of classic story is not the model we can wish to hold up 
for youthful imitation, although none who understand them 
would wish to exclude from all attention the highest forms of 
virtue known in the characters of ancient heathens. An ex- 
ercise, worthy of much consideration and likely to promote 
the formation of correct judgments and tastes of a moral kind, 
is the minute and careful comparison of the best of the fruits 
of primitive culture, with the higher instances of the efficiency 
of Christian nurture. 

But as all virtue is often learned most effectually by being 
witnessed in a life, whose course our own eyes have traced, 
let the young be solicited to give preference to associates 
whom their consciences, as well as their hearts, can most 
approve. Let them mark, with a desire to understand, to feel, 
and to appreciate the excellence with which it pleases God to 
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bless and adorn their own immediate sphere. Rome trained 
her youthful sons to desire as a delight, and esteem as an hon- 
or, admission to the presence and converse of her glorious 
chiefs. ‘To covet the society and relish the wisdom of the 
excellent among their elders, is an omen for good in all young 
men. Reverence for age is itself a virtue. Reverence for 
moral worth in every period is a greater still. We need have 
more, much more, of them both. The tendency of our 
times is to their opposites. Independence of character and 
spirit, which we love, demands no sacrifice, surely, of that 
deference and even homage, to which nature herself prompts 
the feeble in virtue in presence of the strong in goodness, the 
inexperienced youth, with whose most passionate and resolute 
devotedness to high aims there must mingle still so many 
follies, towards those who have gathered the trophies of vic- 
torious virtue in the conflicts of a long life. It is when the 
soul is bowed down most humbly in acknowledgement of su- 
perior worth, it reveals most clearly the dawnings of a like 
excellence in itself. 

Our limits demand that these remarks close, and we forbear 
the extension of them to other kindred topics. The aim of 
all we have offered has been to hold up the love of excellence 
in its widest acceptation, and connected with the whole nature 
of man in all its relations, as the grand moral lever, which 
must be in continual use in education ; and the inspiring mo- 
tive which shall give to every study, pursuit, and aim in life, 
what nothing else can confer,—a dignity and a charm with- 
out which all effort droops, all ambition degenerates, all attach- 
ment becomes sordid. 

E. Q. 8. 





Art. VI. — Socrety in America. By Harriet Manrtt- 
neav, Author of “ Illustrations of Political Economy.” 
In Two Volumes. Second Edition. New York, Saun- 
ders and Otley, Ann Street, and Conduit Street, London. 
1837. 12mo. 


We have been amused by the ludicrous outcries about this 
work from almost every part of the country. The newspaper 
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press has “been exceedingly mad ” against the author and 
her book. It so happened that we could not conveniently 
read it until it had been a good while before the public. Ac- 
cordingly, we had fair opportunity to make up our mind 
about its merits, without the trouble of examination. We 
admire the discretion of a Yorkshire justice of peace, an un- 
paid but well fed magistrate, who never liked to hear two 
sides of a question, because, he said, it puzzled him. We 
know by experience that one is apt to be “ puzzled” about 
giving a clear verdict, either upon men or books, when there 
seems to be a strange mixture of bad and good in them. In 
the present instance we had no such perplexity. A cloud of 
witnesses appeared at once, —as fast, that is, as testimony 
could be transferred from one journal to another, —all on one 
side, all bearing hard against the culprit. No acquittal, or 
qualified condemnation even, seemed possible. Patriotism; 
honor, religion, all demanded summary and condign punish- 
ment. Appeals were not wanting to our moral indignation 
at the monstrous ingratitude of a writer, who had so freely 
enjoyed our kindnesses and hospitalities, and then had the 
heart to write and print such afflicting censures upon us. 

This last seemed, to many of our tender-hearted countrymen, 
to be the very head and front of her offending. We were con- 
founded. It was too much for our sensibility. We well nigh 
sat down and wept outright to think that, while the savor of the 
very roast meat —or rather “ birds,” — which we had given 
her was on her tongue, she could so cruelly turn about ‘“ and 
beat us withthe spit” ! But upon reflection we could not make 
up our mind to give her over to hopeless reprobation without a 
trial. Notwithstanding the superior comfort and convenience of 
making a sweeping decision from a onesided view of the case, 
we resolved to read her volumes and see if some mitigations, 
at least, might not be found. After weighing the matter well, 
it was not clear to us that the principle on which she had 
been judged was a sound one. We have concluded on the 
whole, — though with diffidence, as there are great authori- 
ties on the other side, — that a statement of facts and opin- 
ions ought not to be ‘very much modified by the dinners, 
better or worse, which the writer has been permitted to eat. 
We do not want gratitude or generosity. We want justice. 
We want true statements, accurate observations, and sound 
reasoninys. We do not feast an author, as a house-breaker 
throws meat to a dog, to keep him from biting. 
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We read accordingly ; and the result is such as we might 
have apprehended. Our clear judgment is unsettled. We 
can pass no sweeping sentence upon the work, either as the 
best or the worst of books. We are quite sure that it lies some- 
where between these extremes. Our mind at length settled 
into such a tranquil and impartial state, that we are able to 
judge without bias — certainly with no unfriendly one — and 
find in it a great deal to praise and something to blame. It is 
no common gossipping work. It differs entirely, in spirit and 
tone, from the writings of most English travellers about 
America. It does not show that disposition to quarrel need- 
lessly with our people, institutions, and manners, which has 
given so much annoyance to some of our countrymen. We 
have been too sensitive on this point. We are apt to invite 
the ridicule of Fidlers and Trollopes, by exposing the irritabili- 
ty of our self-love. It gratifies their own malice and pig- 
headed prejudice ; and at the same time amuses the people of 
England, to see us writhe and wince when the lash is cun- 
ningly applied “to a sore place.” 

But Miss Martineau is neither narrow nor ill-natured. She 
writes about us with no scoffing, captious spirit, but earnestly, 
lovingly, and we believe, notwithstanding frequent appearan- 
ces to the contrary, impartially. In order to do justice to her 
comments on American Society, we must endeavor to get into 
her own point of view, and see how our character, institutions, 
and manners revealed themselves to her mind. She has fur- 
nished us the means of doing so. She frankly states in her 
introduction her sense of the difficulties of her undertaking, 
and the means by which she proposed to overcome them. 
So great were they in her view, that she says — “I had 
again and again put away the idea of saying one word in 
print on the condition of Society in the United States.” 

Her mode of proceeding is thus described. 


‘‘In seeking for methods by which I might communicate 
what I have observed in my travels, without offering any preten- 
sion to teach the English or judge the Americans, two expedi- 
ents occurred to me; both of which I have adopted. One is, 
to compare the existing state of society in America with the 
principles on which it is professedly founded ; thus testing In- 
stitutions, Morals, and Manners, by an indisputable instead of 
an arbitrary standard, and securing to myself the same point of 
view with my readers of both nations. In working according 
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to this method, my principal dangers are two. Iam in danger 
of not fully apprehending the principles on which Society in the 
United States is founded; and of erring in the application to 
these of the facts which came under my notice. In the last 
respect I am utterly hopeless of my own accuracy. It is in the 
highest degree improbable that my scanty gleanings in the wide 
field of American society should present a precisely fair sam- 
ple of the whole. I can only explain that I have spared no 
pains to discover the truth, in both divisions of my task; and 
invite correction in all errors of fact. ‘This I earnestly do; 
holding myself, of course, an equal judge with others on matters 
of opinion. 

* My readers, on their part, will bear in mind that, in show- 
ing discrepances between an actual condition and a pure and 
noble theory of society, 1 am not finding fault with the Ameri- 
cans, as falling behind the English or the French or any other 
nation. I decline the office of censor altogether. I dare not 
undertake it. Nor will my readers, I trust, regard the subject 
otherwise than as a compound of philosophy and fact. 

“The other method, by which I propose to lessen my own 
responsibility, is to enable my readers to judge for themselves, 
better than I can for them, what my testimony is worth. For 
this purpose I offer a brief account of my travels, with dates in 
full, and a report of the principal means I enjoyed of obtaining 
a knowledge of the country.” — Introduction, pp. iil. —v. 

Then follows a rapid sketch of her travels and means of 
observation. How well she has executed the plan proposed 
to herself can be known only to those who read her work for 
themselves. It is impossible, by any extracts we can make, 
to give a clear idea of the contents of a work so multifari- 
ous ; we might as well pick out single stones, and carry them 
about as samples of a Mosaic pavement. We shall aim to 
do nothing more than help our readers to make a fair estimate 
of its character and merits. 

It is easy to see that Miss Martineau writes in good faith, 
with a bold, uncompromising love of truth. She describes 
things as she sees them, or as she believes them to be, with- 
out abatement or exaggeration. Her impressions of Ameri- 
can life, character, and manners are honestly recorded. Be 
they right or wrong, carefully or hastily adopted, they are 
evidently her own, and always frankly exhibited without fear 
or favor. They are colored often by the peculiar character- 
istics and biasses of her mind, but never we think by a malig- 
nant and fault-finding spirit. There is none of the captious- 
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ness too common in British travellers, who are annoyed by 
the strangeness or coarseness of a new country, and think that 
whatever is unenglish is of course bad. She shows a will- 
ingness to be pleased, and praises heartily when she sees 
reason, sometimes perhaps more liberally than the state of the 
case will justify. We observe, moreover, that her commen- 
dation is for the most part general, while her censures are 
specific, covering exceptions only. 

Miss Martineau is evidently a friend of America. If she 
has in any respect done us injustice, as a people, it has arisen 
from defective information or hasty judgments. Had her love 
of truth been less, we have no doubt that her praise of this 
country would have been greater. We regret to observe that 
many readers have taken up a wrong impression of her work. 
They have fallen upon some severe strictures, and without 
noticing the honest and friendly spirit of the writer, have 
resented criticisms which are either perfectly just in them- 
selves or at least seemed so to her. We donot want to be 
flattered by foreigners; we have enough of this without look- 
ing abroad for it. Besides, commendation loses all its value 
when it is indiscriminate ; the witness, who can see nothing 
but good, is discredited. She admires our political institutions, 
though we think she does not perfectly understand them. 
Her democracy takes needless alarm at lurking aristocratic 
tendencies. Of the Senate of the United States she seems 
to have very crude notions. 


** But the principle of the general government is, that it gov- 
erns the entire people as one nation, and not as a league of states. 
There ought, in consistency with this, to be no state representa- 
tion at all; and the Senate is an anomaly. An anomalous in- 
stitution cannot be very longlived. A second chamber, on a 
more consistent principle, will probably be established in its 
place, to fulfil its functions as a Court of Review, and as a check 
upon the precipitation of the other house, and, if need be, upon 
the encroachments of the executive. There is yet more of com- 
promise involved in this institution of the Senate; as might be 
expected, since there is no end of compromise when principle is 
once departed from; yet there are statesmen who defend it on 
no other grounds than that its establishment was necessary to 
the foundation of any federal government at all. One observed 
to me, ‘Some things look well in theory and fail in practice. 
This may not be justifiable in theory, but it works well.’ If 
this last sentence be true, the well-working of the Senate is only 
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a temporary affair; an accident. Its radical change becomes a 
question of time merely; and the recent agitation of the ques- 
tion of instructions seems to indicate that the time is not far 
distant.” — Vol. 1. p. 41. 


It is perfectly evident that she does not understand the 
structure and working of our political machinery ; and she is 
too radical to be satisfied with it if she did. She has no clear 
view of the functions of the several states, their rights, and 
their relations to the general government; and she seems to 
have no knowledge whatever of the towns, those primary 
republics, in which the “ pure democratic principle” reigns 
without check. As we are not persuaded of the value of her 
political speculations, we shall pass them by without further 
notice, except to say that they are conducted with a good 
spirit, and with an evident desire that we may profit by the 
results of her observation. Her fears of aristocracy may be 
seen in what she says of the Supreme Court and the Society 
of Cincinnati. 


“The appointment of Judges for life is another departure 
from the absolute republican principle. There is no actual con- 
trol over them. Theirs is a virtually irresponsible office. * * * 
Irresponsible offices are an inconsistency in a republic. With 
regard to allthis compromise, no plea of expediency can alter the 
fact that, while the House of Representatives is mainly republi- 
can, the Senate is only partially so, being anomalous in its char- 
acter, and its members not being elected immediately by the 
people ; and that the judiciary is not republican at all, since all 
the Judges are independent of the nation, from the time of their 
appointment.” — Vol. 1. p. 42. 


We were amused with her goodnatured but extremely erro- 
neous account of the Cincinnati. 


«The Society of the Cincinnati, an association of officers of 
the revolutionary army, and other honorable persons, ordered 
their proceedings in a manner totally inconsistent with the first 
principles of republicanism; having secret correspondences, 
decking themselves with an order, which was to be hereditary, 
drawing a line of distinction between military and other citi- 
zens, and uniting in a secret bond the chiefs of the first families 
of the respective states. Such an association, formed on the 
model of some which might be more or less necessary or con- 
venient in the monarchies of the old world, could not be allowed 
to exist in its feudal form in the young republic, and, accord- 
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ingly, the hereditary principle, and the power of adopting hono- 
rary members, were relinquished ; and the Society is heard of no 
more. It has had its use in showing how the minds of the earli- 
er republicans were imbued with monarchical prepossessions.” — 


Vol. 1. pp. 18, 19. 


We like Miss Martineau’s temper in travelling ; she is ex- 
ceedingly goodnatured, and easy to please, never finding any 
rude or vulgar people. Whatever privations or hardships she 
had to encounter, by flood or prairie, by unfordable tor- 
rents, in log houses, in river steam-boats or lake schooners, 
she was happy, cheerful, uncomplaining. She is the very 
ideal of a travelling lady. In a country where she says one 
man made his boast that he had “ fifty head of hen,” it 
seems that these birds did not discount eggs freely; and 
Miss Martineau with her companions actually carried along in 
their hands a good supply of these fragile luxuries, at consid- 
erable hazard of damaging their outer integuments. Amidst 
all the difficulties of providing lodging and managing the com- 
missariat, in her ten thousand miles journeying, for the most 
part in the new settlements of the South and West, her good 
temper never forsook her. Here is her testimony, quite as 
much in her own favor, though she seems unconscious of it, 
as in that of the people among whom she travelled. She 
stopped for the night at a log house after a hard day’s ride in 


the mail wagon. 


“We concluded ourselves fortunate in our resting place. 
Never was there a greater mistake. We walked out after sup- 
per, and when we returned, found that we could not have any 
portion of the lower rooms. There was a loft, which I will 
not describe, into which, having ascended a ladder, we were to 
be all stowed. I would fain have slept on the soft sand out of 
doors beneath the wagon, but rain came on. There was no 
place for us to put our heads into but the loft. Enough. I will 
only say that this house was, as far as I remember, the only 
place in the United States where I met with bad treatment. 
Every where else, people gave me the best they had, whether it 
was bad or good.”’ — Vol. 1. p, 257. 


We would gladly extract her beautiful description of New 
England life, in a farm house in Stockbridge ; and of a South- 
ern household and mode of enjoyment in the new state of 
Alabama; but we cannot afford room. Wherever she went 
she found friends or made them; and we are quite sure that 
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she is remembered by them as a warm-hearted and agreeable 
guest. 

She was a long time in the slaveholding States ; and not- 
withstanding her strong abolition feelings, she is evidently dis- 
posed to do full justice to whatever virtue there is in the 
Southern character. She has, indeed, drawn a dark picture 
of the slave system, which we cannot look upon without 
shuddering. But we are persuaded that it is the truest rep- 
resentation of its mischiefs and abominations which has ever 
been made. We do not believe that any thing is overstated. 
Of slaveholders she is charitable in her judgment, compas- 
sionate even, appreciating the difficulties of their position, and 
abstaining from that bitterness of remark which northern 
abolitionists are accused of indulging in too freely. She 
speaks of their virtues thus. 


“The most obvious is Mercy. Nowhere, perhaps, can more 
touching exercises of mercy be seen than here,” &c. Again— 
** Nothing struck me more than the patience of slave-owners. 
In this virtue they probably surpass the whole Christian world. 
I mean in their patience with their slaves, for one cannot much 
praise their patience with the abolitionists or with the tariff. 
* * * When I considered how they loved to be called the ‘ fiery 
Southerners,’ I could not but marvel at their mild forbearance 
under the hourly provocations to which they are liable in their 
homes. * * * This mercy, indulgence, patience, was often plead- 
ed to me in defence of the system, or in aggravation of the 
faults of intractable slaves.” Again— “but little can be said 
of the purity of manners of the whites of the South; but there 
is purity. * * * Those who (notwithstanding the strong tempta- 
tions before alluded to) keep their homes undefiled, may be 
considered as of incorruptible purity. Here, alas! ends my 
catalogue of the virtues which are of possible exercise by slave- 
holders towards their laborers. ‘The inherent injustice of the 
system extinguishes all others, and nourishes a whole harvest 
of false morals towards the rest of society.” — Vol. 1. pp. 107, 
109, 110, 112. 

We are glad Miss Martineau has spoken freely on this 
subject, and spoken well. Notwithstanding the anger which 
the discussion of it kindles up in many minds, and the fright- 
ful and disgusting details which must be brought to light, we 
feel that it is a great subject, in which morals, religion, and 
humanity are vitally concerned We believe that there exists 
not on earth the power that can prevent the friends of the 
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slave from giving utterance to the deep yearnings of their 
sympathy. It is idle to think of throwing hindrances in their 
way. You may as well endeavor to keep down the fires of 
Etna. 

While we are speaking of Miss Martineau’s good nature, 
another manifestation of it occurs to us. Her amiable feeling 
appears in the interesting episode of Charley. But who is 
Charley ? some one may ask. Not to know Charley betrays 
an ignorance almost hopeless. He is a boy of six years old 
who accompanied the travelling party in the Western tour, 
much to the delight and edification of the reader. We think 
it might have been well for the author to have published this 
part of her work separate, as a statistical, economical, philo- 
sophical romance, of which Charley is the hero. He acts his 
part well; and if the work had ended abruptly with the 
grounding of the schooner in the lake, we should have had a 
tolerable catastrophe, quite epic. We love a child. We 
never see his smiling and shining face peeping out of the page, 
but our hearts leap at the thought of sundry little rogues of 
our own, who can say papa and mama with great unction. 
Startling incidents were not wanting which might have been 
turned to good account, if the author had been disposed to 
bring out Charley’s capabilities in a Romance. 

These for instance. 


** We actually had to cross a rushing deep river on a line of 
single planks, by dim moonlight, at past eleven o’clock at night. 
The great anxiety was about Charley, but between his father 
and the guide he managed very well.” — Vol. 1. p. 266. 

“‘ She let us have breakfast as early as half-past five the next 
morning, and gave Charley a bun at parting, lest he should be 
too hungry before we could dine.” — p. 267. 

‘‘ He hinted more than once at the difficulty of finding the 
way ; at the improbability that we should reach Chicago before 
midnight; and at the danger of our wandering about the marsh 
all night, and finding ourselves at the opposite edge of the 
prairie in the morning. Charley was bruised and tired. All 
the rest were hungry and cold.” — p. 269. 

‘“‘ Charley throve on potatoes and bread.” — p. 272. 

** Charley answered that he should be happy to drink water 
with them, but he had rather not have any rum.” — p. 274. 

“‘ Charley found a small turtle alive.” — p. 253. 

“Charley was a boy of uncommon beauty and promise. 
‘He is,’ said the driver, ‘an eternal smart boy, and the greatest 
hand at a talk I ever came across.” — p. 232. 
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‘“‘ Charley came with his clean shining face and clean collar,” 
— p. 232. 


The following is affecting. 
“* Charley lost his cap.” 


But we must tear ourselves away from our hero with one 
more extract, which is a good specimen of the moral sublime. 
Charley wanted to bathe. He was told that it was doubtful 
whether they should reach the destined place —the lake — 
before sunset. 


“Might he ask his father? Yes, but he would find his 
father no more certain than the rest of us. ‘ Mother,’ cried the 
boy in an agony of earnestness, ‘ does not a father know when 


his child ought to bathe?’ ” —p. 357. 


Miss Martineau seldom complains, as the manner of some 
is, of the coarseness or meanness of her fare. Everywhere 
she finds plenty of good things, and enjoys them with thank- 
fulness of heart. She says, indeed, that she saw “no tender 
and juicy meat in the country,” but she does not mean it as a 
reproach ; and we are nowise grieved at the fact; our jaws 
are adapted totheir work. It is fit perhaps that the pioneers 
of civilization should be inured to hardship, even in their 
pleasures. Our animals have tough muscles now, but the 
meat will grow tender as we get more civilized. Indeed, in 
the neighborhood of this city, where many are curious in such 
matters, we are getting on. We have, seen legs of mutton 
and rumps of beef, that Apicius might have coveted. We 
should hardly like to eat them if they were any better. We 
should feel like Charles Lamb — that “ it is almost too tran- 
scendent — a delight, if not sinful, yet so like sinning that a 
tender conscienced person would do well to pause.’”’ We are 
pleased with Miss Martineau for her generous testimony that 
we do not “ bolt our meat,” tough as it is, with a portentous 
rapidity. She says we take time when we can, for proper 
and deliberate proceedings — “in private houses she was 
never conscious of being hurried.” An Englishman in his 
own country, travelling by mail-coach, with ten or fifteen 
minutes allowed for dining, stands on small ceremony. 

One great merit of Miss Martineau’s book is the earnest- 
ness with which it is written. She stands on a high ground 
of observation, and refers every thing to principle. She is 
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full of the spirit of humanity. She has faith and hope in the 
progress and destiny of man. She never pays homage to the 
idols of the world. She estimates men not by their trappings 
and social garnitures but by their inward worth. Hence the 
profound respect with which she speaks of the farmers and 
mechanics of this country. She evidently feels that she has 
a high mission of her own to fulfil, and she speaks with the 
tone of a prophet. She assumes the character of an Apostle 
to the American people ; and with the fervor and solemnity 
proper to her high calling, she warns, exhorts, and re- 
proves, as she sees need. She does not measure us 
by European standards, and approve or condemn us accord- 
ing to our conformity or want of conformity with them. She 
expects us to differ, —she wants to see us differing more 
than we do from the communities of the old world. She 
would gladly find the originality and freshness of a young 
people in our modes of thought, manners, and civilization. 
She is the only writer of her country, as far as we know, who 
has undertaken to judge of the American character by great 
principles. Everywhere we find her rising above the con- 
ventional and expedient, and sternly inquiring what is true 
and right. She idealizes our country, representing it to her 
mind, as it would appear to a purer and loftier intelligence, 
and then giving true utterance to her convictions and impres- 
sions. And this measure of our performings is the fairest 
that she could take,— the only one indeed from which any 
valuable result could be hoped. She judges us by our own 
avowed ideas of morality, freedom, and human rights. If we 
sometimes smart under her censure, we should remember, that 
out of our own mouths we are judged. Our professions have 
justified her strictures upon our short-comings. It is evidence 
of her intense spirit of humanity, as well as of her affection 
for us, that she assumes the grave character of a preacher of 
righteousness, and administers rebuke without stint, when she 
thinks we are not true to our own ideal. The solemn ear- 
nestness of her tones of remonstrance could proceed only 
from her strong conviction that she is right. She may be, 
and no doubt often is, mistaken; but there is ever a clear 
aim to do good, and a right-hearted honesty of speech, which 
we cannot but respect. 

As we shall have occasion before we finish this article to 
animadvert upon some of her statements and opinions, we 
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may as well say at once that she will require a good deal of 
charity at our hands, and it shall not be wanting. Some 
allowance must be made for her disadvantage of having “ wis- 
dom from one entrance almost shut out ;” some for her vehe- 
ment radicalism, which is too much inclined to destructive- 
ness ; some for her habit of making large generalizations from 
scanty facts. We must also bear in mind that she adopts 
opinions hastily, and does not admit the idea that she can be 
mistaken. With these excellent habits of mind, it will not 
seem strange that she has the largest number of conclusions 
made up and labelled for use, of any person with whom we 
are acquainted. 

We say these things for her sake, in all kindness and re- 
spect. ‘They must be considered in order to justify her 
touching some matters which she has laid before the world 
in this book. With this explanation we may say that she has 
written a work, which, if not absolutely true, in fact and 
speculation, is at least true to herself. It is such, for the 
most part, as might have been expected by those who knew 
her best, — hasty, rash, wrong-headed sometimes, and disfig- 
ured by ill-founded ceneralizations, — but fervent, honest, 
sincere ; a portrait of her mind and heart. Whether we like 
the picture or not, depends upon each man’s particular taste. 
It requires no spirit of prophecy to foresee, that to many of 
our countrymen it can never be other than distasteful. 

We have called Miss Martineau a good-natured observer. 
We believe she is so always ; but it does not always appear. 
She has exposed herself to a good deal of misconstruction 
by her mode of writing on several subjects. She begins with 
some general proposition, such for instance as this. 

“The manners of the Americans, in America, are the best 
I ever saw ;” and then goes on accumulating specifications 
of an opposite character till, in the mind of the reader, the 
“commentary has eaten up the text.” He forgets the gene- 
ral praise, or finds it more than contradicted in the particulars. 
So as to American conversation ; she speaks of it as “ rich,” 
“ droll,” “imaginative.” “1 presently found the information 
so full, impartial, and accurate, and the shrewdness and droll- 
ery with which it was conveyed so amusing, that I became a 
great admirer of ithe American way of ‘talking before six 
months were over.” Yet notwithstanding this commendation, 
ample and liberal enough, one would think, many lay down 
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her book with the impression that she represents us as the 
dullest and most measureless prosers on earth, We know 
that such is not her purpose. Her remarks on manners and 
intercourse are for the most part discriminating and just. But 
the self-love of many, or their pride of country is wounded, 
because they do not take the trouble to pick out the frag- 
ments of praise and censure, and see what is the net result of 
the whole. The reader who enters into her spirit and mean- 
ing will find that she gives an account of our society, man- 
ners, and conversation rather flattering than otherwise. 

We think Miss Martineau must have resisted a strong temp- 
tation to admit more personalities into her work. She 
had abundant materials in her journal; and they would have 
imparted a flavor. But she has seldom or never violated 
the confidences of private life. We think her too high-mind- 
ed to be capable of such treachery. The rule she prescribed 
to herself is thus set forth in the introduction. 


“T hold it allowable and necessary to make use of opinions 
and facts offered in fireside confidence, as long as no clue is 
offered by which they may be traced back to any particular fire- 
side. If any of my American friends should find in this book 
traces of old conversations and incidents, let them keep their 
own counsel, and be assured that the conversation and facts re- 
main private between them and me.” — Introduction, p. xv. 


This seems fair and honorable ; and we believe she has 
generally adhered to her principle. But she has given great 
annoyance to her friends in this country by her contemptuous 
remarks upon some distinguished public men. We do not 
like to give her offensive strictures such chance of preserva- 
tion as our pages may afford. “My rule,” she says, “ is to 
speak of the public acts of public persons, precisely as if I 
had known them only in their public character.” And yet 
she has allowed herself to speak of “one of the most accom- 

lished gentlemen and distinguished scholars in the country,” 
who delivered the oration at ‘“‘ Bloody Brook,” in a way, 
which seems petulant and spiteful, — quite beyond the decen- 
cigs of criticism. She probably could not hear this popular 
discourse, which was delivered in the openair. Gesture there 
was, no doubt; but of the propriety of this we think she could 
not have been a first rate judge. All gesticulation we sup- 
pose appears more or less ridiculous to one who does not hear 
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the articulate speech which it accompanies. Her remarks on 
the oration at the Pilgrim festival are much of the same char- 
acter, but with a less infusion of bitterness. Bitterness, — we 
do not like to use this word ; we wish we could find some way 
of explaining her vituperation, so as not to impair our respect 
for her generous and amiable character. 

We will try. Perhaps some palliation may be found in her 
strong feeling for this country, as a preacher and a reformer. 
She saw our need of amendment, and she made the occasions 
we have alluded to a text from which to read us a lecture on 
our boasting and self-flattery. It is not wholly uncalled for. 
Without meaning to apply the remark to any individuals, 
we must say that it has long been the fashion of Fourth of 
July, and other holiday literature, to minister to the public 
craving for praise. No doubt eminent men have been strong- 
ly tempted to seek popularity by pampering this diseased 
appetite. If we must bear the pain of such strictures as this 
book contains, we shall do well to profit by them. We wish 
that every man, who is privileged to utter a word in the ear 
and heart of humanity, might feel the sacredness of truth and 
high principle, and the dignity of his own great mission. 
Let him be a free, bold, earnest man, —true to the deepest 
convictions of his soul, — true in heart, true in action, true in 
speech, and he need not humble himself before public opinion. 
He may create opinion, and control it. He will be a 
cloud-pillar by day and a fire-pillar by night to lead his coun- 
trymen to the land of promise. There is a natural reverence 
for brave and righthearted manhood ; men bow to it as a Di- 
vine authority. The great men, the real rulers of the world, 
are its inspired thinkers, who hold secret communings with 
wisdom, and give it articulate voices. When they veer and 
trim to the currents of opinion, they become little creatures ; 
they abdicate their power. ‘There must be a grievous want 
of faith, when men like these become timeservers. And 
not until there is deep corruption in the public heart, can such 
sacrifice of manhood and honor be required at their hands. 
We do not believe it ever is required. ‘The public heart is 
never so depraved as to lose its reverence, till great men cease 
to be venerable. Men will not stand sternly or scoffingly 
against the word of truth, so long as one is found bold enough 
to give it free utterance. For says a living writer, “One 
man, who has in him a higher wisdom, or a hitherto unknown 
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spiritual truth, is stronger, — not than ten men who have it 
not, nor than ten thousand, — but stronger than all men who 
have it not, and stands out among them with quite an ethereal, 
angelic power.”’ If all our true men would but manfully give 
expression to their principles, in word and deed, we should 
soon put to flight the host of cunning intriguers, — “ the can- 
kers of a'calm world and a long peace,’ who prey upon the 
public weal. Who can calculate the orbit of a word ? 

Miss Martineau is charged with reproducing, in her book, 
conversations, which are well remembered here, in a very man- 
gled and distorted fashion. We believe her intentions were 
always good ; and therefore we will make the best excuse for 
her which the matter admits of. We have always had our 
misgivings about the fidelity of that mysterious tube, as a chan- 
nel of communication between her and other minds. It is 
indeed the best she had, but it is not good. In the first place, 
if she heard perfectly well whatever was insinuated through 
it, she still heard at great disadvantage. She could not get 
the spontaneous expression of though and feeling always. 
And then she was cut off from the general conversation of a 
party ; she could hear only what was said to her, — perhaps 
with a design. ‘The accidental, undesigned, collateral infor- 
mations, which come to us, we know not how, to correct our 
judgments, and develope what is called common sense, are 
wholly wanting to her. ‘The whole atmosphere of social life 
is full of manifold intelligences, and conflicting influences. 
We are for the most part unconscious of their working in our 
minds ; but our final conclusions on most subjects are the net 
result of the whole. If Miss Martineau then heard ever so 
well through her delicate instrument, she heard at great disad- 
vantage. But she did not hear well. It was always necessa- 
ry, in the evening, for her to have a strong light upon the 
countenance of one speaking to her, that she might be able to 
find out by the aid of a second sense, what had failed to 
reach her through the first. We can therefore excuse — 
sometimes smile at her mistakes. Some instances we are able 
to verify ; and we do it not for their intrinsic importance, but 
because they help us to settle the question of her competency 
as a witness in graver matters. Soon after the outrage against 
Garrison and the Abolition Society in Boston, she had a con- 
versation on the subject with two law students; for one of 
whom she sets down an eloquent speech. 
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‘“‘ He told me of the sorrow of heart with which he saw the 
law, the life of the republic, set at naught by those who should 
best understand its nature and value. He saw that the time was 
come for the true men of the republic to oppose a bold front to 
the insolence of the rich and the powerful, who were bearing 
down the liberties of the people for a matter of opinion, The 
young men, he saw, must brace themselves up against the tyran- 
ny of the moneyed mob, and defend the law; or the liberties of 
the country were gone.” — Vol. 1. p. 130. 


This is excellent, except being a little unjust to a very 
respectable class, who are not nearly so bad as they were 
made to appear from that point of view. We commend to 
our readers all that Miss Martineau has so feelingly said on 
this topic, as worthy of most earnest attention. But we are 
assured from good authority that the gentleman, who appears 
in so high and honorable an attitude in the above extract, 
utterly disclaims the credit she has given him, having been all 
the while a silent listener. 

Again. 


“T saw a minister using vehement and unaccustomed action, 
(of course wholly inappropriate,) [why of course ?] in a pulpit 
not his own; and was told that that set of people required plenty 
of action to be assured that the preacher was in earnest.’’ — 
Vol. 11. p. 357. 


Miss Martineau has a great aversion to action in public 
speaking ; the minister in question has no objection to her 
strictures on his, appropriate or otherwise, to a discourse of 
which she declared she did not hear a word. But we happen 
to know from the gentleman himself, that this report is wholly 
incorrect. He remembers that the remarks, which he made 
to her upon the character of preaching in different parts of 
the country, were entirely general, not having the slightest 
reference to his own practices. 

Again. We remember a story told Miss Martineau in this 
country of an English exquisite just returned from his travels. 
One day at a dinner party a lady said to him, “ How long 
were you at Florence, my Lord?” 

Lorp C. (Turning to his servant,) “John, how long 
were we at Florence ?”’ 

Joun. “ Three days, my Lord.” 

Lorp C. “ Three days.” 
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Lapy. ‘ What did you think of Rome, my Lord?” 
Lorp C. “Rome! Why Rome is a d old place.” 
This story reappears in the following fashion. 


«« An American gentleman, returned from Europe, was asked 
how he liked Rome ; to which he replied that he thought Rome 
was a fine city; but that he must acknowledge he thought the 
public buildings were very much out of repair.” — Vol. 11. 
p. 205. 


In the American this was “ of course” stark ignorance, in 
the British peer it was only affectation. 

These are mere trifles to be sure; we mention them only 
because we had the means of verifying these among many 
other instances of her facility of guessing at the meaning of 
what was said, and sometimes guessing wrong. We shall 
have occasion, before we have done, to make all the allow- 
ance to which she is entitled on the score of her infirmity. 
Serious consequences have resulted from her imperfect hear- 
ing, and her habit of generalizing from a few facts, ill under- 
stood and unverified. It seems that somebody told her that 
the ministers in this country, were weak, timid, and time- 
serving — or what is more likely, some particular individuals 
were declared to be such, mentioned perhaps as such because 
they were marked exceptions to the general character of the 
profession. ‘ Behold what a great matter a little fire kind- 
leth!” Her general propositions condemn the whole profes- 
sion as too contemptible to have, or deserve the least respect 
from an intelligent community. This is too bad. We have 
read what she says on this topic, over and over again, in the 
hope of finding some mitigation, some saving clause, by which 
a part of the clergy, her own dear friends, at least, might be 
rescued from the ignominy. But we can do nothing with it. 
There stands the condemning record — we must say, more con- 
sistent with itself than any other part of her book — terribly 
consistent! And so this body of clergymen, whom we have 
been in the habit of honoring as among the best and purest 
specimens of imperfect humanity, must be given over to the 
unmitigated contempt of her readers, whether Russian, Aus- 
trian, or ‘Turkish,—nay her Botany Bay admirers will hold 
them in utter scorn ! 


‘The American clergy are the most backward and timid 
class in the society in which they Jive, self-exiled from the great 
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moral questions of the time; the least informed with true knowl- 
edge ; the least efficient in virtuous action; the least conscious 
of that Christian and republican freedom which, as the native 
atmosphere of piety and holiness, it is their prime duty to cher- 
ish and diffuse.” — Vol. 11. p. 353. 

“‘ While society is going through the greatest of moral revolu- 
tions, casting out its most vicious anomaly, and bringing its 
Christianity into its politics and its social conduct, the clergy, 
even the Unitarian clergy, are, some pitying, and some ridicul- 
ing the Apostles of the revolution; preaching spiritualism, 
learning, speculation; advocating third and fourth rate objects 
of human exertion and amelioration, and leaving it to the laity 
to carry out the first and pressing moral reform of the age. 
They are blind to their noble mission of enlightening and guid- 
ing the moral sentiment of society in its greatest crisis. * * * 
The most guilty class of the community in regard to the slavery 
question at present is, not the slave-holding, nor even the mer- 
cantile, but the clerical, because they are not blinded by life- 
long prejudice and custom, nor by pecuniary interest,” &c, — 
Vol. 11. p. 356. 

** * What do you think, Sir, the people will do as they discover 
the backwardness of their clergy?’ I heard a minister. of one 
sect say to a minister of another. ‘I think, Sir, they will soon 
require a better clergy,’ was the reply. The people are requir- 
ing a better clergy.” — Vol. 11. p. 357. 

“A liberal-minded religious father of a family said to me, 
‘Take care how you receive the uncorroborated statements of 
clergymen about that’ (a matter of social fact) ‘they know 
nothing about it. They are not likely to know any thing about 
it.’ ‘Why?’ ‘Because there is nobody to tell them. You 
know the clergy are looked upon by all grown men as a sort of 
people between men and women.’ ” — Vol. 11. pp. 360, 361. 

** My final impression is, that religion is best administered in 
America by the personal character of the most virtuous mem- 
bers of society, out of the theological profession ; and next, by 
the acts and preachings of the members of that profession, who 
are the most secular in their habits of mind and life. The ex- 
clusively clerical are the worst enemies of Christianity, except 
the vicious.” — Vol. 11. p. 364. 

“What must be done? The machinery of administration 
must be changed. * * * The clerical profession is too hard and 
too perilous a one, too little justifiable on the ground of princi- 
ple, too much opposed to the spirit of the Gospel, to outlive long 
the individual research into religion, to which the faults of the 
clergy are daily impelling the people.” — Vol. 11. p. 365. 
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And all this ends with a glowing account of ‘“ God’s ways 
of teaching, when man misteaches.” 

In this unsparing fashion does the writer allow herself to 
denounce, condemn, and utterly annihilate— at least pro- 
phetically —the clerical order in this country. We have 
read with sorrow and amazement. ‘There is a great deal of 
truth by which we may profit; and a great deal of earnest 
eloquence mixed with this tissue of misrepresentations. It is 
a vial of wrath, though we believe it is poured out in mercy ; 
in mercy, but not in hope, for she evidently has given over 
all thought of any thing good ever coming of this good-for- 
nothing profession. There is a bitter consistency on this 
topic in- her printed book, but not exactly what we looked 
for. We know that she heard but a very few preachers 
while she was in this country, and we know, moreover, that of 
a majority of these she spoke in warm commendation as 
ministers and as men. We have searched in vain for any 
exception in their favor, except for two or three persons, who 
are, unhappily for them, held up to an unenviable notoriety. 
We expected to find some shelter from the storm of vitupe- 
ration, provided for her numerous personal friends in the pro- 
fession, of whom she was in the habit of speaking in terms of 
the utmost respect and friendship. But in vain. They are 
all “included under sin.” We are glad of this. It would 
look like partiality, a criminal want of truthfulness on her 
part, if she had shrunk from giving pain to her friends; be- 
sides, it would appear incredible to the world, even if true, 
that the only good ministers in the country were those who 
happened to be honored by her friendship and intimacy ! 

Miss Martineau asserts that the clergy generally shrink 
from declaring the fundamental principles of religion and 
humanity. We believe she is mistaken. She says herself 
that she would not “ ask them to harrow the feelings of their 
hearers by sermons. on slavery, but they avoid offering those 
Christian principles of faith and liberty with which slavery 
cannot co-exist.” We do not believe it to be true that these 
principles are generally withheld. We admit that a large 
portion of the ministers are not members of the Anti-slavery 
Society. .Many of them do not approve of the methods by 
which the abolitionists are seeking their great object ; many 
of them dislike associations of this kind on principle ; and feel 
special repugnance to being made responsible before the com- 
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munity for measures which they cannot approve and can- 
not control. But we do verily believe that abhorrence 
for slavery is one of the deepest feelings of their hearts. 
They will shrink from no personal harm in behalf of the 
suffering blacks, when it is clearly made out that they have 
a duty to fulfil. We need not say that every man is bound 
to act within his ordained sphere, according to his own con- 
victions, not according to the convictions of another man, or 
of any body of men whatever A wise clergyman will act, 
we think, with some reference to the wants of the people to 
whom he ministers. He may not preach, in a New England 
village, exactly as he would feel it his duty to do in a parish 
of slaveholders. Miss Martineau does not appear to distin- 
guish between principles and rules. The principles of the 
Gospel no true preacher can withhold; but when he comes 
to the application of these principles, in the shape of rules, 
to the particular actions of his fellow-men, he is aware that 
his duty has its limitations ; for in the last resort every man 
claims to be his own judge. Hence we find that the commu- 
nity gladly hear the sternest and most searching principles 
unfolded, but do not like to have rules laid down dictatorially 
for the regulation of their conduct. 

Miss Martineau insists that the “clergy are the most timid 
and backward,” &c., that they will not act for any noble pur- 
pose until the laity drag them into the service. Now we ven- 
ture to say that, in every moral and humane enterprise of the 
time, they have been the most forward ; nay, there is nothing 
by which they have so often given offence as by running in 
advance of public sentiment, and urging their people into 
schemes of philanthropy. But it is the misfortune of persons 
who are really inspired with one great idea, to refer every 
thing to that—to admit nothing else to be important — to 
look at all things and persons from their own point of view, 
and judge them by their own convictions. We say this by 
way of apology for Miss Martineau. For she must have 
drawn her general conclusions from hearsay ; and those who 
gave her the information must have been abolitionists smarting 
under a sense of recent outrage. We do not hesitate to de- 
clare the respect in which we hold this body of men, who are 
ready to become martyrs to truth and humanity. But we 
must say that we object strongly to their habit of making 
“ abolitionism,” as they hold it, a universal test of character. 
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We cannot sympathize with them in this, and cannot enrol 
ourselves in their number, until they learn to look more tole- 
rantly upon others, and show themselves able and willing to 
look at subjects sometimes from other points of view. The 
writer of this article is an abolitionist in heart and speech ; but 
that is not a description of his whole being. He can see 
other objects worthy of a wise and good man’s attention ; 
and he cannot consent to adopt the principle that none but 
an abolitionist shall be deemed to have any virtue, humanity, 
or religion. We see great room for difference of opinion as 
to what clergymen in the free states ought to do in relation to 
Southern slavery. 

We think that Miss Martineau’s anti-slavery friends misled 
her accidentally. They never probably dreamed that she was 
about to make such sweeping generalities out of their state- 
ments. They described a particular state of feeling, we 
suppose, exhibited one aspect of an individual or a class ; 
and, behold, their testimony reappears in general propositions, 
descriptive of the whole character of the whole American 
clergy! We have an abhorrence for slavery as strong as 
this writer herself can feel; but we must think it would argue 
a want of modesty as well as liberality in us not to admit that 
many, who differ from us in opinion as to the great questions 
which agitate the community, are as well entitled to respect 
as ourselves. If these questions could be so easily and dog- 
matically settled, they would no longer be questions in a coun- 
try like ours. 

We think we can explain how Miss Martineau came by so 
many ill-founded conclusions. She kept a journal in which 
she daily recorded what she saw, felt, and heard, or thought 
she heard. But when she afterwards undertook, so hastily, 
to form her mass of materials into a work of art — a scientific 
treatise upon every thing — philosophizing, theorizing, gene- 
ralizing every thing, then her journal lost the character of a 
true record. A few observations, true perhaps as local and 
particular, expanded themselves into general propositions, 
large enough to cover the whole country. She is told for 
instance, that such a minister preaches on the Attributes of 
God, and “ other third or fourth rate objects ”’ of interest, be- 
cause his people would wince at the heart-searching princi- 
ples of the Gospel. If she had taken time to reflect, she 
would have allowed this to remain as it first came to her, a 
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particular fact. But no. It is reproduced in the work of 
art, in the broad fashion which our extracts show. 

We wonder who told Miss Martineau that the clergy were so 
utterly ignorant of business, society, the world — of all that a 
man, who undertakes to guide the minds of his fellow men, 
ought to know! Why, the clergy among us live in the very 
heart of society, and are at least as well informed, and have 
as clear insight into all matters which concern the well- 
being of humankind, as any class of persons in the country. 
In her remark upon the insufficiency of their salaries we 
heartily concur with her, and would recommend it to them 
who have the power, to set about removing her objection with 
all convenient speed. But as to the gifts which they some- 
times receive, for the most part mere offerings of affection and 
nowise eleemosynary, she speaks of them too coarsely. She 
is mistaken in supposing that they hurt the independence or 
manliness of the minister. At any rate she need not be 
alarmed, for we assure her the practice of making these 
presents is dying out. During the last century they were 
frequent and valuable ; but it would seem that they had not 
then the disastrous effect she supposes; for, if tradition is to 
be regarded, the ministers of that period, so far from being 
afraid of their people, absolutely lorded it over them. 

Miss Martineau recommends a division of labor among the 
clergy, assigning to one class the theological studies, and to 
another the preaching. So far as this arrangement is practi- 
cable or desirable it is already made. Our community re- 
quires a well educated ministry. Some of,the profession are 
led by their tastes to become eminent theologians. The 
greater part have more taste for other intellectual pursuits, and 
accordingly give their minds a more general culture. These 
have no more theological learning than is necessary to qualify 
them to direct the religious thought of their people. Uned- 
ucated preachers often produce great effects upon certain 
classes of the community by acting on their hopes, fears, and 
affections. ‘They who prefer a ministry of this kind gene- 
rally find it. For the rest, the matter will regulate itself. 
A cultivated people require ministers who can satisfy the 
wants of the mind as well as of the heart. A wise and 
learned thinker directs the thoughts, — a warm hearted, pious 
exhorter, the devotions of the people. In this country per- 
haps the Unitarian clergy may be considered as acting most 
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powerfully upon the ideas, the Methodists upon the devotional 
sentiments. ‘The former probably will produce deeper and 
more lasting effects, — the latter more sudden and visible. 
The highest ideal of a preacher blends these two characters. 
But Miss Martineau, as we have seen, would annihilate the min- 
istry altogether; and have no preaching at all, or volunteer lay 
preaching only. If any man has in hima Divine Word, which 
craves utterance, God forbid that we should hinder him. Let 
him speak out “ according to the gift that is in him.” Mean- 
while we should be glad to have continued in existence a 
body of well educated ministers, who are devoted to the pro- 
fession, if it were only for the sake of such as may happen to 
prefer the results of their study and spiritual thought to the 
cruder exhortations of pious, warm-hearted, but uncultivated 
Christians. 

Though Miss Martineau is herself full of faith and piety, 
we are sorry to see in how reckless a way she disturbs the 
religious associations of Christians in this country. Her re- 
marks, many of them, do injustice, we think, to her own spirit. 
They seem adapted to destroy all reverence for things sacred. 
Marriage, the Christian Sabbath and its institutions, the min- 
istry of the Gospel, and all kindred topics might have been 
treated by her as things venerable, without doing injustice to 
her own convictions. Why, in her restless desire to reform 
every thing, has she laid so rough a hand upon the fine and 
delicate tissue of associations which have gathered round all 
time-hallowed institutions ? 

We think that gnany parts of Miss Martineau’s work have 
been injured by her habit of philosophizing. Her mind is 
rich, full, and suggestive, but not very philosophical. Her 
imagination does not clothe her philosophy with life and 
beauty. It is too apt to manifest itself in dry and barren 
generalities, as if she had adopted it from another, but never 
reproduced it in her own mind. She is sometimes eclectic — 
gathering up fragments of systems any where between 
Locke and Kant — but she is wedded to Hartley as no real 
philosopher ever is to the thoughts of a master. For all true 
philosophy is the living growth of the mind which gives it 
utterance —a part of its individual being. We honor her 
for her constant reference of every thing to principles, but we 
do not think that she has succeeded always in making her 
principles interesting and quickening to the inward life of her 
readers. 
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Most painful are some of her propositions about religion. 
“ Religion,” she is pleased to say, “is the highest fact in the 
Rights of Man.” This luminous statement stands at the 
beginning, and at the end of her chapter entitled, ‘‘ Religion,” 
the natural boundary of the subject we suppose. ‘This chap- 
ter is followed by three others, entitled “ Science of Relig- 
ion,” “ Spirit of Religion,” and “‘ Administration of Religion.” 
These all abound in fine remarks, which would have been 
much more valuable if she had taken time to reflect, before 
she sent forth her work; and then breathed over it more of 
her earnest and devout spirit, with less of her philosophy. 

Miss Martineau has entered the lists as the champion of 
the Rights of Women. She pities them. It is amazing, 
how ignorant and how pedantic, how idle, and yet how over- 
worked, cumbered with serving, our wives and daughters ap- 
pear in her eyes. ‘Their sufferings are great, and not the 
less deplorable for being so passively, even unconsciously 
‘borne. ‘They are mere slaves, and yet so idolized and cared 
for, that they become the most childish, good-for-nothing 
creatures imaginable. We are really grieved to find that she 
does not think better of their purity of character, and would 
fain hope she has been misinformed in what she says about 
their intemperance. In all our lives we have never known 
half so many instances, as she finds or thinks she finds in a 
single city. 

We are surprised to hear too, that the basis of all their 
culture is theology. We have lived near a quarter of a cen- 
tury among them, since we were old enough to observe what 
was going on in the world about us ; and we never happened 
to hear of this fact before. We have known a great many 
women, of every kind and degree of cultivation, and we have 
seldom met with one who had much pretension to theology. 
Many of them are pious certainly — the better for them — 
and read the Bible and devotional books; and if they have a 
taste for Calvinism, stand a chance of becoming learned in the 
“« Assembly’s Shorter Catechism ;”’ and possibly the “ Lives 
of Harriet Newell and Fanny Woodbury ;” but for real theo- 
logical learning, as the substratum of education, they really 
have not enough to harm them, even in Miss Martineau’s 
view, as preachers. 

But however imbecile the American women may be with 
their present “ Vacuity of mind,” we do not think their char- 
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acter or condition would be much mended by the exercise of 
such “ political rights,’ as Miss Martineau claims for them. 
Rights imply duties. We should be really sorry to have our 
wives obliged to go at the next election, and be jostled about 
in the Tow n Hall between Tom and Dick and Harry; or, 
what is worse, be sent to do political duty in the muitivudi- 
nous assembly at the State House in this city. We say jos- 
tled about ; for when women come to wave the immunities of 
their sex, and enter, along with men, into the strife and tug of 
political action, we take it for granted that all tender and 
chivalrous courtesies will be at an end of course. And, more- 
over, we doubt whether they would not lose more in gentle 
womanly influence, than they would gain in substantial power, 
by the arrangement. We are selfish enough, we own, to be 
unwilling — unless a strong case of public duty can be made 
out, —to risk having the care of the babies during a long ses- 
sion of Congress or the State Legislature. However, we con- 
sent to yield our preference for the present order of things, if 
the women really desire to assume the new functions. 

We wished to notice more topics, and make more extracts, 
than we have done, but our article we fear is getting too long. 
We will draw it to a close. We have very little to say of 
the style of this work. It is in general good, though it every 
where bears marks of haste, and may disappoint the expecta- 
tion of those, who know, from her beautiful tales, how well 
the author can write. We often meet with careless expres- 
sicns, and a certain newspapery slovenliness, if we may make 
temporary use of such an epithet. We were occasionally 
oppressed, as we read it, with a sense of tediousness, as if, 
in wandering over a beautiful country, we now and then found 
ourselves toiling through a swamp to get at the next goodly pros- 
pect. Inthe more philosophical parts s of her work there is some- 
times a sort of haziness, which her thought is not luminous 
enough to break through. There is one form of expression 
which she has adopted to our great mortification. We would 
gladly hunt it out of our literature if we could. We mean 
such expressions as these. ‘ The cow was being milked,” 
“the bridge is being built,” and the like. We should prefer, 
if driven to the necessity, to say in the honest Old English 
way, ‘the bridge is a-building.” But we fear the current is 
setting too strong against us ; we must give up the point, with 
what philosophy we can. 
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We think Miss Martineau has not been careful enough in 
her method and arrangement. She undertook to generalize 
every thing, and put every thing in its place with a view of 
giving a complete picture of America, And she allowed her- 
self by no means time enough to do justice to so many great 
topics. Her method is puzzling. We do not know from the 
title of a chapter what we are to find in it. When we looked 
for her ideas on American Economy, in what we judged to be 
the proper place, we found the best account we have ever 
seen of the South and West. It is a beautiful description of 
a journey of some thousands of miles, by lake and river, by 
steamboat and coach and wagon, diversified now and then by 
aside leap to Cape Ann or the Little Pedee. In this de- 
lightful part of her work we have what we wish the whole 
book had been. We suppose that she here followed her 
journal for the most part, and gave her observations, fresh, 
true, and individual, not encumbering them with theories. ) 

But we dwell with much less pleasure upon any slight 
blemishes than upon the manifold beauties of this work. It 
is full of earnestness, and kindling warmth which often rises 
into eloquence. In some of the moral parts, where the au- 
thor brings great principles into view, her ardent and devoted 
spirit breathes forth in quite inspiring tones. And for descrip- 
tions of scenery, and modes of life, witnessed in her “ jour- 
neyings oft,’ we recommend the book to our readers as 
among the best to be found in our language. What she sees, 
she sees well. A painter might transfer her pictures to his 
canvass. 

We have spoken freely of this work, as Miss Martineau 
would wish us to do, censuring where we saw occasion, but 
with perfect friendliness of spirit. The book is full of in- 
struction for our countrymen, and we hope they will profit by 
it. We have done what we could to help them ‘to take the 
writer’s own point of view. The book is good. We wish 
it were better. If she had printed her journal, as she first 
wrote it, with such changes as her good taste and good feel- 
ing suggested, — with but little politics, less religion, and no 
philosophy, — we think it would have been better. 

c. 8. 
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Art. VII. — Conversations with Children on the Gospels ; 
conducted and edited by A. Bronson Atcotr. Vol- 
umes I. and II. Boston. 12mo. James Munroe & 
Co. 1836, 1837. pp. 264 and 276. 


Tuis singular book is open to the criticisms that have been 
made upon it ; and considering the association of ideas, in the 
majority of men even the spirit of these criticisms is not sur- 
prising. ‘The Conversations,” as they stand printed, are 
unintelligible, for several reasons —such as their rambling na- 
ture, their inconsequence, and the utter inadequateness of the 
vocabulary of the children. ‘They contain sentences, which, 
if tried by logic, express, if not blasphemies, at least absurdi- 
ties, and innumerable errors. But after all this is granted, the 
book has a value. In the first place, it has sentences that 
contain great truths expressed inimitably. Often, it accom- 
plishes the prophecy, which is its motto; ‘out of the mouths 
of babes and sucklings thou hast perfected praise.” As all 
the monstrosities of this book have been given to the public, 
we may be pardoned if we make some extracts to prove this 
assertion of ours, and modify the impression which has gone 
abroad. ‘They are all taken from the second volume, which 
is superior to the first; at least in its freedom from objectiona- 
ble matter. 


“Mr. Atcotr. What is the use of these Conversations? 

“Samuet T. They teach us about conscience. 

‘« Mr. Atcorr. Why do I wish you to understand Jesus Christ ? 

“‘Joun B. Because Jesus Christ teaches us to obey our con- 
sciences. 

“ Auacustine. We are restrained by the same reasons as re- 
strained Jesus Christ. 

“Mr. Avcort. Is all the influence a restraint? 

* AuaustTINE. No, we are encouraged by faith in him. 

**Mr. Atcorr. What do we study and believe in, by studying 
and having faith in Jesus Christ ? 

“ Aveustine. The Spirit. 

‘‘Mr. Atcort. Do you mean the Father ? 

“ AveusTINE. No; the Son-Spirit. 

“‘Mr. Atcorr. Can your spirit be a Son-Spirit ? 

* AucusTINE. Yes. 

‘‘Mr. Atcort. How ? 
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“ Avaustine. By being like Jesus, acting as he did — obey- 
ing conscience.” — VoL, 1. p. 2. 


Again ; 
‘‘Mr. Atcorr. What does it mean by ‘the angels of God 
ascending and descending upon the Son of man’? 


“‘Cuartes. The inward spirit opens, and good thoughts go out 
and come into the soul.” — p. 9. 


Again, where the question is on the grounds of good and 
evil : 
“‘ ELLEN. Good subsists on Christ ; Evil on the opposite Spirit. 
“Cuarves. I don’t think Evil is a real existence; but is the 
lessening of Good. It is the going away from Good which is 
called Evil, there is no being to evil. 
‘‘We tes. Good comes from God. It is God acting in a man. 
“‘ ANDREW. Good is God in one sense ; but when we say ‘ It 


tastes good,’ we do not mean God. Material good is not God,” 
&c.—p. 33. 


The above answers were given by children from ten to 
twelve years old. We will select some given by children of 
six. 

Both conversations on the wornan of Samaria are full of 
striking thoughts. It has been remarked that these Conversa- 
tions are a sufficient apology for the publication of the book. 
We can only make a few extracts, whose force is lessened by 
their being taken out of their connexion. 


“Samuet T. I was most interested in thisverse: ‘ He that 
drinks of this water shall thirst again, but he that drinks of the 
water that I shall give him shall never thirst.’ He means by this, 
that those who heard what he taught, and did it, should live al- 
ways, should never die, their spirits should never die. * * * For 
a spirit to die is to leave off being good. 

‘‘Epwarp J. I was interested in these words, ‘ For the water 
I shall give him will be in him a well of water.’ I think it 
means that when people are good and getting better, it is like 
water springing up always. They have more and more good- 
ness.” — p. 76. 

‘“‘ Jostan. [ was most interested in this verse, ‘ God is a Spirit, 
and they that worship him must worship him in spirit and in 
truth.’ It means that to feel our prayers is more important than 
to say the words. 

‘“ Lemvuet. And when we pray and pray sincerely. 

“Mr. Atcorr. What is praying sincerely? 

“ Lemue.. Praying the truth. 
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“ Josran. (burst out,) To pray, Mr. Alcott, is to be good, really. 
You know it is better to be bad before people, and to be good to 
God alone, because then we are good for goodness’ sake, and not 
to be seen, and not for people’s sake. Well! so it is with prayer. 
There must be nothing outward about prayer; but we must have 
some words sometimes; sometimes we need not. If we don’t 
feel the prayer it is worse than never to say a word of prayer. 
It is wrong not to pray, but it is more wrong to speak prayer and 
not pray; we had better do nothing about it, Mr. Alcott. We 
must say words in a prayer, and we must feel the words we say, 
and we must do what belongs to the words. 

“Mr. Avcorr. Oh! there must be doing, must there? 

“ Jostan. Oh yes, Mr. Alcott! doing is the most important 
part. We must ask God for help, and at the same time try to 
do the thing we are to be helped about. If a boy should be 
good all day, and have no temptation, it would not be very much ; 
there would be no improvement; but if he had temptation, he 
could pray and feel the prayer, and try to overcome it, and 
would overcome it; and then there would be a real prayer and 
areal improvement. That would be something. Temptation 
ts always necessary to a real prayer, I think. I don’t believe 
there is ever any real prayer before there is a temptation; be- 
cause we may think and feel and say our prayer; but there can- 
not be any doing, without there is something to be done. * * * 

*“Epwarp J. Mr. Alcott, what is the use of responding in 
church? 

“ Jostan. Why Edward! is it not just like a mother’s telling 
her child the words? The child wants to pray, it don’t know 
how to express its real thoughts, as we often say to Mr. Alcott 
here; and the mother says words and the child repeats after her 
the words. 

“Epwarp J. Yes; but I don’t see what good it does. 

“Jostan. What! if the mother says the words, and the 
child repeats them and feels them — really wants the things that 
are prayed for — can’t you see that it does some good ? 

“Epwarp J. Jt teaches the word-prayer; it is not the real 


prayer. 
“Jostan. But it may be the real prayer, and the real prayer 
must have some words.’ — pp. 78, 79. 


In another part of the same conversation the same Josiah 
speaks. 


“Mr. Alcott! you know Mrs. Barbauld says in her hymns — 
Every thing is prayer; every action is prayer ; all nature prays; 
the bird prays in singing ; the tree prays in growing; men pray ; 
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men can pray more; we feel; we have more nature;* we can 
know and do right; conscience prays; all our powers pray ; 
action prays. Once we said here, that there was a ‘ Christ in 
the bottom of our spirits,’ when we are good; then we pray in 
Christ; and that is the whole.” —— pp. 83, 84. 


Again, Mr. Alcott asks the whole school, after having spoken 
of the grandeur of nature, 


**Do you feel that conscience is stronger than the mountain, 
deeper and more powerful than the ocean? Can you say to your- 
self, I can remove this mountain ? 

“ Josiau. (burst out,) Yes, Mr. Alcott! I do not mean that 
with my body [ can lift up a mountain with my hand! But I 
can feel; and I know that my conscience is greater than the 
mountain, for it can feel and do; and the mountain cannot. 
There is the mountain, there. It was made, and that is all. But 
my conscience can grow. It is the same kind of spirit as made 
the mountain be in the first place. I do not know what it may 
be and do. ‘The body is a mountain, and the spirit says, ‘ Be 
moved,’ and it is moved into another place. Mr. Alcott, we 
think too much about clay. We should think of spirit,” &c.— 
p. 86. 


But this same little improvisator can discriminate, and even 
oppose the too rapid generalizations of his master. 


‘Mr. Atcorr. When a little infant opens its eyes upon this 
world and sees things out of itself, and has the feeling of admi- 
ration, is there in that feeling the beginning of worship ? 

* Jostan. No, Mr. Alcott; a little baby does not worship. It 
opens its eyes on the outward world, and sees things, and per- 
haps wonders what they are; but it don’t know any thing about 
them or itself. It don’t know the uses of any thing; there is 
no worship in it. 

‘Mr. Atcorr. But in this feeling of wonder and admiration 
which it has, is there not the beginning of worship that will at 
last find its object? 

“ Josian. No; there is not even the beginning of worship. J¢ 
must have some temptation, I think, before it can know the thing 
to worship. 

“Mr. Atcorr. But is there not a feeling that comes up from 
within, to answer to the things that come to the eyes and ears? 

“ Josran. But feeling is not worship, Mr. Alcott. 

“ Mr. Atcorr. Can there be worship without feeling ? 


* This we understand was the original expression, not ‘*more than 
nature.” 
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“ Josian. No; but there can be feeling without worship. For 
instance, if I can prick my hand with a pin, I feel to be sure, 


but I do not worship. 
‘Mr. Atcorr. ‘That is bodily feeling. But what I mean is, 


that the little infant finds its power to worship in the feeling 
which is first only admiration of what is without. 

« Jostan. No, no; I know what surprise is, and I know what 
admiration is; and perhaps the little creature feels that. But she 
does not know enough to know that she has conscience, or that 
there is temptation. My little sister feels, and she knows some 
things, but she does not worship.” — p. 87. 


The value of the book does not lie, however, in these pas- 
sages. It might be argued that passages of a contrary char- 
acler, tending to produce derision, irreverence, &c. in the 
minds of the majority of readers, were an offset against them, 
and make a greater argument against the publication, than 
these could make in its faver. 

The true value of the book consists, in its giving an idea of 
a method of the religious instruction of the young, which has 
never before been systematized, and seldom, if ever, attempt- 
ed. This method is to find out in what forms all the great 
truths of nature and religion arise in the mind of a child; and 
out of those forms to unfold the whole system. This idea of 
education may be false — (though the writer of this article 
believes it true) —but at any rate it deserves examination, and 
to this examination we invite our readers ; begging their care- 
ful attention to a subject which all will allow to be of the first 
importance. For, although, by the good providence of God, 
an irregular unfolding, or a false formation of the human mind 
and character, is a finite evil; all will allow that a regular and 
harmonious growth of the same, would be the infinite Good 
and Beauty, even in this world. 

In the first place, we affirm that it is worse than useless to 
speak to a child of any subject before he can in some meas- 
ure reply. ‘There is a time before a child has any notion of 
numbers. In vain do you ask questions or make assertions 
concerning the relations of number, even within so small a 
compass as five; the child does not count. Will not every 
one allow that it is useless to talk to a child about arithmetic, 
until he can count, at least so far as to understand the propo- 
sitions, one and one make two, one taken away from two 
leaves one? But when even so much analysis of the idea of 
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magnitude has once been made, from this he may be led on, 
step by step, to the point where Newton stood, and farther, 
provided his interest in the subject holds out. 

The idea of God stands to moral and intellectual science in 
the same relation, as the idea of magnitude stands to numbers. 
In vain would we speak to a child on any spiritual subject, 
unless the all-comprehending idea of God were an element in 
his nature. But language which analyzes ideas is not so ex- 
act and undisputed on strictly spiritual subjects, as on magni- 
tude. The idea of God, for instance, belongs to the affec- 
tions and moral nature as well as to the mind, and consequently 
there is much variety of association with the word spiritual. 
God is so wide an idea that it cannot be analyzed, without 
touching every spring of emotion within us. It becomes 
therefore a matter of infinite delicacy to undertake to analyze 
it for the child ;; and whoever has oftenest attempted to do it, 
will most keenly feel this. A mother is happy if she has hit 
right in the case of one child. Who looks back without a 
smile upon his own early conceptions? Some may be happier 
than others in having had more of the truth in their first anal- 
ysis ; but who is not conscious of error superinduced by the 
words of his teachers ? 

Now errors are of two kinds ; — the first are the errors that 
spring up themselves in our minds, from the limitation of our 
understanding, and peculiarly of our fancy ; —but for these 
natural errors nature has her remedy. ‘They are the errors of 
which Coleridge speaks, when he says, that the old foliage of 
the evergreen does not fall, until the new is put forth — be- 
cause nature prefers a covering of withered leaves to naked- 
ness. A worse kind of errors, and real hindrances, are those 
which we receive from the words of others, in the trusting 
season of childhood. Who has been instructed on spiritual 
subjects, that is not conscious of these hindrances lying upon 
his mind, 

*‘ heavy as frost 
And deep almost as life?” 


A strong feeling of this fact has induced some parents and 
teachers to forbear all religious teaching. But this again is a 
greater evil than they would avoid. The very refraining 
teaches something wrong. So important a portion of knowl- 
edge should not be the only portion which is neglected, lest 
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children should turn a disproportionate attention to outward 
things, — or feel that the human providence around them has 
a great deficiency, and does not meet their natures. We have 
seen many experiments of this kind—and with various 
effects, —all bad in their degree. 

A method is then to be ‘sought, which shall give this sub- 
ject its due place, and yet not interfere with nature’s own way. 
Mr. Alcott suggests this. It is to ask the child some gen- 
eral questions, such as ‘“‘ Who made him,” and to receive 
quietly and acceptingly the answer whatever it may be ; — 
never to say no to it, if it contains any shadow of truth, nor, by 
even a look, to disturb the child’s confidence in its own image, 
(for it. will always have an image,) but, having considered 
what is in the child’s mind, proceed with other questions that 
may develope the truths which the image represents, and per- 
haps lead to other truths which shall of themselves destroy 
that first form, making it give place to some other more ade- 
quate one. 

Nor does the interrogative mode of approaching the subject 
by any means give to the child an idea, that there is no estab- 
lished truth. ‘This would be a bad effect indeed. ‘The teach- 
er, if he so feels, may tell the child that Ae knows the truth ; 
and might tell him in so many words ; but that he prefers that 
the child should find it out by thinking; because the finding 
out will make his mind stronger. He can tell him that God is 
within his mind, and that by first thinking, and constantly after- 
wards looking into his own thoughts, he will find him. It is 
indeed very bad for a child to think that truth is made by his 
individual mind; which seems to be a natural consequence of 
some modes of teaching, similar in form, but not identical in 
spirit, with the method we are endeavoring to illustrate. 

But the analysis of the idea of God is not the only one to 
which this method of teaching may apply. It is applicable to 
the whole religious education. Simple theism should be the 
beginning of all teaching ; and God should be present prima- 
rily as a moral Being and Governor, as the source of Love, 
Happiness, and Beauty, and only secondarily as the author of 
external nature, and the disposer of the events which He 
allows to be modified by human will. 

Next to God, should be presented Jesus Christ in the Gos- 
pels. And Mr. Alcott has suggested a practice, which will in 
a great measure prevent the difficult necessity of making a 
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selection of topics. It is this; to read from the New Testa- 
ment, and let the child’s own mind select the topics on which 
to converse with him. The instinct of every individual mind 
thus becomes the guide of its teacher. What subject it needs, 
and to which its attention can be completely turned, is brought 
up. Any child can understand any subject in which he is 
interested. ‘There is no danger in following the lead of his 
questions or remarks. A child is injured only by his mind’s 
being forcibly bent in a direction in which it does not move 
naturally ; ; by being forced to attend to what does not inter- 
est it. 

The question will arise here, whether the mind is never to 
be directed to any object, but those which it selects? In re- 
ligion it would perhaps be safe to say, never by any mechani- 
cal means. The conscience and sensibility may be addressed 
by appropriate means; but no physical coercion (in which is 
included all that acts on the nerves) should be employed on 
this delicate subject, which belongs so much to the affections. 
On other subjects, we would not go quite so far. ‘There is 
constitutional indolence and frivolity, which sometimes are not 
to be overcome without recourse to some degree of constraint. 
But here the spirit of the method is to be the guide. The 
teacher is to present the various departments of knowledge to 
the child, and to be guided by the observation thereby made of 
the particular needs of the mind, as to what is to be forced on 
the attention ; and to aid the feeble will to acquisition by per- 
sonal influence, exerted through such channels as he sees fit. 
On every subject he must remember, since the idea of it must 
be an element of the child’s nature, that when it is fairly pre- 
sented and the interest of the child is awakened in it, some 
form of the idea will arise in the mind, more or less adequate, 
and that this form, however inadequate it may be, must be 
destroyed only as is the form of the insect whose essential life 
has migrated into some other. Otherwise a “ body of death” 
is accumulated around the growing being, under which the 
spirit is to groan long. ‘The evil is doubtless a finite one, but 
it may outlast this life; and why not labor for the Good and 
Beautiful, throughout life? Why should not each stage of 
progress have its Beauty? Why should not our first educa- 
tion of the human being be in harmony with and a prepara- 


tion for the second education, instead of in discord with it and 
hanging it back? 
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Mr. Alcott’s “Conversations on the Gospels” is a very in- 
adequate practice of this great and true method of education. 
But the book has a value on account of its very faults. It 
shows some paths that are to be avoided. 

We will proceed to point out two of these, and we do so in 
no ill will to Mr. Alcott. We believe he will not be offended 
with us for so doing. ‘The courage and manliness, and the 
confidence in his Idea, which led him to publish this first 
Practice with all its crudities, of which, it is plain from his 
Preface, he was in some degree aware, is a ground of our 
assurance that he is more anxious that justice should be done 
to THE METHOD, than for his own personal reputation. In 
the first-place, we think the class was too large, and too mixed 
in age. So many children giving their impressions introduces 
too many subjects to be disposed of in one conversation, with- 
out making the conversation too long. Yet some variety of 
mind, upon the same subject, is very desirable. The size of 
acommon Sunday-school class would be greatly preferable to 
a class of thirty. Then every aspect of the subject intro- 
duced might be taken up, and the result would be more satis- 
factory. Much of the imperfection of these Conversations 
arises from the answers not being examined, and the subjects 
introduced not being carried out as far as they might have 
been. We see no harm in bringing out the crudities of 
the children, but we should prefer to see these notions cleared 
up more, before the subjects were left. Perfectly exhausted 
the topics could not be, of course; because they are all of a 
nature to be susceptible of an almost infinite development. 

Another and greater error, that we notice in reading these 
Conversations, arises from the peculiarity of Mr. Alcott’s own 
mind. He is not able to keep practically to his idea of letting 
the instincts of his children’s minds lead him. He invariably 
chooses, for his subject of farther questioning, those answers 
which touch upon the most speculative and least practical 
views. He even goes farther. He prefers abstraction to the 
natural form of ideas. He does not go into outward nature 
when the children would lead him thither. ‘Thus the conver- 
sations sound wordy, and we constantly regret that so many 
beautiful opportunities for interesting the children in nature 
should be passed over. This imperfection in Mr. Alcott’s 
practice arises from the onesidedness of his own culture, per- 
haps, more than from his idiosyncrasy. But however easy 
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may be its explication, and however unavoidable the cause 
may have been, in his particular case, it is no less a defect. 
We would not be supposed to speak disrespectfully of Mr. 
Alcott, when we allude to this circumstance. To his genius, 
as displayed in the conception of this method of education, 
we would pay due tribute. It is what no apparatus of educa- 
tion could give. But in order to do justice to the method, it 
is necessary to acknowledge that he is not accomplished in all 
points sufficiently to carry it out. 





Arr. VIII. — Dr. Kirxiann’s Letter on tHe Hory Lanp, 
anD Mr. CatTHEeRWoop’s PanoraMa OF JERUSALEM. 


WE insert with pleasure the following letter from Dr. Kirk- 
land to Judge Davis, with the note of the latter by which it 
is introduced. We are also glad, on so good authority, to 
make honorable mention of Mr. Catherwood’s Panorama of 
Jerusalem, and his efforts in other ways to diffuse a better un- 
derstanding of the antiquities and topography of Egypt and 
the Holy Land. 


Boston, October 2d, 1837. 

Gentlemen, 

A view of Mr. Catherwood’s interesting Pano- 
rama of Jerusalem, to which I have been repeatedly a grati- 
fied visiter, led me to recur to a letter, received from our 
friend, the Rev. Dr. Kirkland, in 1832, giving an account of 
his travels in Palestine, and visit to the Holy City, in company 
with Mrs. Kirkland and Lady Franklin. 

In concurrence with a suggestion, that a publication of the 
remarks of such an observer, extensively known in our 
community, and worthy of all our confidence, would be accept- 
able to many readers, especially in connexion with the Pano- 
rama, a copy of that letter is submitted to your inspection, 
and, if it should meet your approval, for insertion in the 
Christian Examiner. 

Your Friend and Servant, 
J. DAVIS. 

To the Editors of the Christian Examiner. 
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Cyprus, on our way to Rhodes, May 31, 1832. 


My Dear Sir, 

We have visited Jerusalem. We came in 
view of the Holy City about sunset, on the 7th May, entering 
it by the Damascus gate on the north side. 

You can conceive the interest we felt at such a moment; 
the thoughts and emotions that rushed on our minds when we 
suddenly burst upon the sight. From the approach on this 
quarter the city is seen to the greatest advantage. Its domes, 
mosques, churches, and monasteries, gilded by the declining 
sun, give it an imposing air, counteracted indeed afterwards by 
the ordinary aspect of the interior of the place. Jerusalem 
is surrounded by hills on three sides, and on the fourth there 
is a deep valley. ‘These eminences are chiefly bare of foliage. 
The topography of Jerusalem without and within the walls 
will be understood by noting some of the leading objects, in 
the order in which they were presented to us travellers. No 
doubt many of the localities pointed out by the guides, into 
whose hands you fall, are supposititious. But many of the 
holy places are indicated by nature or by circumstances; and 
the identity of others appears probable from a collation and 
comparison of acknowledged facts. 

We begin with the exterior of Jerusalem, and find the city 
surrounded by an embattled wall with towers and a castle, 
composed of limestone; built by the Romans of the Lower 
Empire, repaired and altered at various periods afterward, to 
the time of the Turks; and extending two miles in length. 
Taking our survey on the north, about a quarter of a mile 
distant from the city, we see the tombs or sepulchres of 
the Kings; but of what kings, or by whom erected, is very 
uncertain. ‘They consist of six or seven apartments exca- 
vated in the rock ; several twenty feet by thirty, with empty 
sarcophagi, or stone coffins; the architraves and cornices 
sculptured with flowers, fruits, and garlands, evincing a hand of 
taste. Leaving the sepulchres, we come to the cave or grot 
of Jeremiah not far from the walls. Further on towards the 
east is a Mahometan cemetery ; the monumental stones erect, 
and some of them carved with a degree of skill. On the east 
side, not far from St. Stephen’s gate, we pass the bed of the 
brook Kedron, which is now dry, and is so nine months of the 
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year. Soon after this ravine, is the tomb of the Virgin, to 
which you go down by fifty steps. A little way on towards 
the Mount of Olives is the garden of Gethsemane, a plat of 
level ground said to be about sixty feet square. We ascend 
to the top of the mount of Olives three or four hundred feet 
above the level of the earth at its base, by a slope of forty-five 
degrees, to about half a mile. Here is a mosque called also 
the Church of the Ascension, and to which Christians as well 
as Mahometans may resort, and in the building is a rock, 
whence our Savior ascended ; and where is the reputed im- 
pression of his foot as he took his upward flight. About 
eighty rods further we have a view of the Dead Sea, and the 
direction of the Jordan entering into it supposed twenty miles 
distant. A bottle of the water of the Dead Sea was brought 
to us by Lady Franklin, who made an excursion thither, my 
health at that time obliging me to rest. ‘The Jordan is about 
one hundred and eighty feet wide at its mouth, and from four 
to six feet deep. The water of the Dead Sea is transparent ; 
is very salt and bitter, and much heavier than common water ; 
but there is nothing in the atmosphere around it hurtful to 
animal life. 

The mount of Olives exhibits a few patches and many 
single trees of Olive; and is covered at this season with 
grass somewhat faded. In leaving it about half way down, 
are the Sepulchres of the Patriarchs, so called, appropriated 
to Jehosaphat, Absalom, St. James, and Zechariah. The 
architecture, so far as it is obvious, partakes of the Doric, 
with other features of the art peculiar to the Jews. ‘The val- 
ley of Jehosaphat comes next in approaching the east side of 
the mosque of Omar. There the Jews are buried; their 
graves covered with flat stones, frequently with Hebrew 
incriptions. Next to the wall is a Turkish burial ground, 
marked by upright stones of various sculpture, generally rude. 
It is customary for the Turks to resort to their cemeteries on 
Friday, their sacred day, and occasionally at other times, 
dressed in their best, to honor and lament over their deceased 
friends. Proceeding, on the east side, towards the south is a 
large body of water, flowing under ground, called the fountain 
or pool of Siloam, to which we descend by twenty steps. It 
comes out in the brook of Siloa, about forty rods below, lend- 
ing verdure, beauty, and fruitfulness to a few acres of ground. 
Here is the village of Siloam. On the south side is Mount 
Zion over which the wall runs. A great number of places 
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are pointed out here, as connected with events in sacred his- 
tory; the Hill of Evil Council, the Field of Blood, Hinnom, 
the mosque and tomb of David, the house of Caiaphas the 
high priest, &c. The Catholic burial ground contains the 
remains of Cornelius Bradford, Esq., late Consul from the 
United States at Lyons in France, who died after a short ill- 
ness at the Latin Convent, in August, 1830. It is recorded 
on his tomb stone, that in his last hours he renounced the 
errors of Luther and Calvin. ‘The aqueduct from the pools of 
Solomon beyond Bethlehem, and the valley and brook of Gihon, 
are said to be on the west side ; where also another Turkish 
burial ground is seen. 

We enter Jerusalem by the Bethlehem orJaffa gate, on the 
west side, and survey the city within the walls. We are 
accommodated at the Latin Convent, situated near the Beth- 
lehem gate, consisting of a number of Friars, chiefly Spanish 
or Italian. ‘They find us bread and meat; the other articles 
we supply, having taken stores and mattresses on donkies. 
We presented them, when we parted, at the rate of a dollar 
a day for each of our company, with which they appeared to 
be satisfied. 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre is supposed to be on 
the place of our Savior’s crucifixion. It is an irregular 
building, of different styles of architecture, the most ancient 
apparently of the time of the Crusades, abounding in marbles 
and mosaics. ‘The nave is one hundred and fifty feet in one 
diameter, and fifty eight feet in another. At the entrance is a 
party of Turks, who exact a fee from all who enter, and to 
whom we paid a dollar. ‘The church is occupied in different 
parts by the Greeks, who have the largest space, by the Ro- 
man Catholics, the Armenians, and the Copts, all having their 
respective chapels. Here we see the numerous objects and 
places which faith or tradition has consecrated ; the stone of 
unction, which is a splendid slab of marble laid over the spot, 
where our Lord’s body was washed and anointed ; the place 
where the Cross stood under the altar; the rock which was 
rent, when he died; the tomb in which he was laid, hung 
round with lamps. A great number of Christian pilgrims, 
especially of the Greek Church, resort here to keep the 
Christian festivals, particularly Holy Week and Easter. In 
1820 there were more than three thousand of the latter com- 
munion, who made their way here to pay their devotion, to 
partake of the sacred fire, and going to Jordan to dip their 
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bodies, garments, and relics in the stream; but not more than 
fifty of the Romish persuasion appeared. In the year 1808, 
when the church was partly consumed, the repair was chiefly 
done at the expense of the Christians of the Greek commun- 
ion. 

We went to the Governor’s house, to pay our respects to 
him, and to show him our firman from the Pacha of Egypt. 
From his house, which stands on the northwest side, is the 
most complete view of the Mosque of Omar. This imposing 
specimen of Saracenic architecture, eight-sided, seventy feet 
a side, standing in a large inclosure, is on the site of Solomon’s 
temple. Behind this edifice is the mosque of El Aksa, with 
many decorations and pillars, and said to have a place inclosed 
for females to worship. We went on towards the Zion gate 
into the Armenian church, which is very capacious and ele- 
gant; were shown the rock which was rolled away from the 
sepulchre of Christ; also the house of the High Priest. 

One day we devoted toa visit to Bethlehem, about eight miles 
west of Jerusalem, where the Greek, Latin, and Armenian 
monks have possession of a convent and chapel ; seeing many 
things by the way ; such as the Greek monastery of Saint Elias, 
and the tomb of Rachel. On arriving there, the first thing to 
be done- was to make bargains with the people for the purchase 
of their wares. They drive a brisk trade with amulets, beads, 
and basins, made of the bituminous stone of the Dead Sea, and 
with crucifixes and other articles representing sacred persons 
and subjects, carved in mother of pearl. After chaffering for 
an hour, and getting supplied with the goods as we desired, 
we dined, and then were shown the sacred places. We pro- 
ceeded to the manger, where Christ was born, and which was 
lighted with lamps and ornamented with ordinary pictures ; to 
the tomb of the Innocents; of St. Jerome and his two distin- 
guished female converts, and many other sites. 

We went on an hour further to a place denominated the 
Pools of Solomon, which are large collections of water in three 
great reservoirs, supplied by a fountain under ground, and run- 
ning into one another; thence into one or more acqueducts, 
whence they proceed to Jerusalem. ‘They are works of great 
strength and durability ; but the age and the author of them 


are not satisfactorily known, though they are ascribed to Solo- 
mon. 


Jerusalem, in certain views, is an impressive sight. 
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portion of the public edifices, especially the Mosque of Omar, 
make an interesting and grand appearance. ‘There are sev- 
eral bazars, where business is carried on; articles of necessity, 
comfort, and even luxury are purchased. But a great source 
of its means are the visits of its pilgrims; and some Jews of 
wealth make this city their home in their last days. A few 
olives, figs, and vines grow in spots in and about the place. 
In general the land is poor, much of it producing nothing but 
stones and rocks. In all directions, there are only single horse 
or mule paths ; not a wheel carriage can approach the city. 
We intended, in going from Alexandria to the Holy Land, 
to stop at Jaffa, which is about forty miles from Jerusalem ; 
but the wind being unfavorable, we sailed for Caipha, which 
is thirty or forty miles further east, a seaport of 1500 inhab- 
itants, in sight of St. Jean d’Acre, about ten miles across the 
bay, and within two miles of the top of Mount Carmel. 
This Carmel we ascended, on the summit of which is a newly 
built Convent of Carmelite monks; and a number of persons, 
male and female, lodging in the convent or in the town, who 
have retired from Acre during the siege. By the advice of 
the Governor, who was very accommodating, we took his let- 
ter to the person who commanded at the siege of Acre, the 
grandson of Ali, about fourteen miles from Caipha, and ob- 
tained from him letters and passports to the Agas or Govern- 
ors of the several towns, we should pass through, and a cawas 
or armed horseman, who staid with us till we left Palestine. 
The first day brought us to Nazareth, situated in a valley on 
the top of a high hill; where we found an asylum in the 
Latin Convent. Here you are referred to the several places, 
where events in the sacred history occurred ; the brow of 
the hill about a mile and a half from the village, whence they 
attempted to throw Christ down, when they were incensed at 
his discourse ; and the Well of Salutation, where the angel 
Gabriel told the virgin Mary of her distinctions and privileges. 
We were introduced to Joseph’s workshop, the Lords’s din- 
ing table, a rock where he sat at meat with his disciples, 
before and after his resurrection, and the synagogue where he 
taught. In this place is a showy chapel adjoining the convent, 
built by the order of St. Helena, over the spot where Mary 
resided. We were shown her kitchen aad the chasm left where 
the present house of Loretto, it is affirmed, was taken away 
m the night by angels, and transferred to the site it now occu- 
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pies ina city in Italy. Having staid one day in Nazareth, we 
made our way to Genyn, over the plain of Esdraelon, twenty 
miles in length by fifteen in breadth, covered with grass and 
some cultivation, beholding Mount Tabor and Hermon on our 
left. The next day we came to Genyn, and the third we 
spent at Nablous (Sychar or Shechem) a remarkable city, 
situated between two overhanging hills, Ebal and Gerizim, a 
town of ten thousand inhabitants, in which you see Jacob’s 
well, and Joseph’s tomb, and a synagogue of Samaritans. It 
has a plentiful aqueduct from the hill Ebal, which waters the 
whole city. It has fruitful gardens and an exuberant soil. 
From Nablous we went to the summit of a hill, where we 
lodged in the open air, encircled by our mosqueto net, and the 
next day at one o’clock found us at Jerusalem, where and in 
its neighborhood, we remained a week; including a journey of 
two days to Jordan and the Dead Sea, before mentioned. In 
returning from the Holy City, we took the direct route to Ram- 
la and Jaffa (Joppa) about thirty-nine miles, to which latter 
place we had ordered our vessel. ‘They are fruitful regions, 
especially abounding, in the season of them, in melons, Indian 
figs, pomegranates, grapes, and oranges. Jaffa has a limited 
trade, particularly in soap, which is manufactured in the best 
manner, and sent far and wide. Vessels of any size are 
anchored at a distance, while smaller craft, of eight or ten tons 
only, come within the ridge of rocks which lies between the 
shore and the outer bay. We were entertained in the most 
hospitable manner by Mr. Damiani, the British Vice Consul, 
who refused compensation, though we, without his knowledge, 
left a portion of our stores with his family. 

The population of the principal places we visited is stated 
as follows; Jerusalem, 15 to 20,000; Nazareth, 4,000, all 
but 500 Turks of the Christian persuasion ; Bethlehem, 1000; 
Ramlah, 3000 ; Jaffa, 3000 Turks and Arabs, including five 
hundred Christians. 

The inhabitants of Palestine are Turks, Syrians, Bedowins, 
Arabs, Jews, Latin, Greek, and Armenian Christians, Copts 
and Druses. ‘The Turks occupy all civil and military stations. 
We asked if the Egyptian Viceroy would not substitute other 
officers in their places; he might, they said, but he had not 
done it yet. ‘The priests of the several classes of the non- 
protestant Church, are in convents, of which there is one or 
more in every considerable place in Palestine. It is a fre- 
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quent remark among the Monks, that their manner of life is 
very wearisome to them from the monotony of their religious 
exercises. [he soil is unequal, frequently rich, and then 
barren ; now an extended plain, and the next a hill country, 
with terraces on the slopes. 

The dress of the inhabitants is oriental; large trowsers, a 
tunic with long sleeves, encircled with a sash, in which are 
contained their sword and pistols; and if they are effendi, or 
writers, implements of writing; and a benous or cloak above 
the whole. ‘The women, besides inner garments, also wear a 
tunic, consisting of one large piece with a sash loosely girt 
about the person. ‘The Mahometan women are frequently 
veiled below the eyes, or the whole face is covered with a 
thin handkerchief, by which they see and are not seen. ‘The 
Jewish women are seldom abroad, especially where they make 
a small minority ; but when they go out their faces are not 
veiled. ‘The Arabs, who live by grazing their flocks in Syria, 
are not very comely ; and their lips colored with blue are 
not attractive. The Greeks, Armenians, and Syrians are 
visible often to those admitted into their houses; and they, as 
well as the Jewish women, are in many instances very beauti- 
ful. 

The Pacha of Egypt has made a successful war upon Ab- 
dallah of Acre, which he has almost destroyed by a blockade 
and continual firing. His troops are in possession of Palestine 
and a great part of Syria, and are advancing their conquests. 

The Protestant missionaries are prosecuting their work in 
this region, with exemplary zeal. The members of the 
Greek Church and Armenians accept their bibles and school 
books, and allow them to teach their children, keeping a 
reserve on particular religious doctrines. But few converts 
are made from the traditional faith. Seldom is any impres- 
sion make on the obtuse prejudice of the Mahometans. The 
Roman Catholics rarely change their belief, and the Jews, 
when inclined, cannot renounce their creed without obloquy 
and sometimes persecution from the brethren of their own per- 
suasion. Could Christianity be presented to men in its sim- 
plicity, without the technics of the schools, it might obtain a 
more ready and general reception. 

Smyrna, June 15. We arrived yesterday after a long but 
not unpleasant passage from Jaffa. We touched at the clas- 
sical Cyprus, known by its sweet wine, and at Rhodes where 
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are remains of the Knights of St. John, in public and private 
buildings. We went three miles to Old Rhodes; there the 
better conditioned inhabitants have small country houses, as 
retreats in summer. We ascended the lofty mountain, whence 
is a wide and delightful view. 

Smyrna with its vicinity contains one hundred thousand 
people. It slopes gradually to the sea. It carries on an ex- 
tensive commerce in fiys, raisins, and opium, as well as in 
carpets and other articles of manufacture. Here we were 
entertained by the Dutch Consul, Mr. Vanelep, who was well 
known and much respected in Boston some years ago, and 
who has two nephews in Amherst College. Mr. Langdon, 
formerly of our city, showed us much attention ; and the Rev. 
Mr. Brewer guided us to every interesting place and object. 

I learned, a year since, the sudden death of your excellent 
brother.* We desire our kind remembrance to all your family. 

We go from this to Constantinople, where we propose to 
remain ten days, and then make our way through Vienua and 
Munich to Paris. We hope to be on board a packet to New 
York or Boston by the first of October, and 

I am your friend faithfully, 


JOHN T. KIRKLAND. 
To Hon. J. Davis. 


NOTICES AND INTELLIGENCE. 


1.— Fourth Annual Report of the Managers of the Seaman's 
Aid Society, of the City of Boston. Written by Mrs Saran J. 
Have, and read at the Annual Meeting, January 10th, 1837. 
Boston: Marsh, Capen & Lyon. 1837. S8vo. pp. 35.—2. 
Ninth Annual Report of the Board of Directors of the Boston 
Seaman's Friend Society. Presented May 31, 1837. Boston: 
Perkins & Marvin. 1837. 8vo. pp. 32.—JIt is matter of 
devout gratitude, that the friends of a long neglected portion of 
our brethren of the human family are becoming more and more 
active in their behalf, and that their labors have been crowned 
already with such signal success. The managers of the ‘ Sea- 
man’s Aid Society, of the city of Boston,” say in their Report ; 


“In 1838, our Society was instituted. The ladies who assisted 
in forming it will recollect our mode of proceeding that first year 





. Samuel Davis, Esq. of Plymouth, who died J uly 9, 1829. 
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— how we assembled monthly, while a work-basket, containing 
our stock of goods, was carried to our place of meeting, and there 
we passed the afternoon making coarse and common garments, to 
be given to the poor, when the greatest want of most of them was 
that of employment, and ready and just pay for their work. Pro- 
bably not one of the recipients of our bounty was, at the end of 
the year, in any better situation, or at all improved in her condi- 
tion by our zeal and exertions. 

But this past year, 1836, we have distributed, in many instances 
to the same families and others equally needy, upwards of four- 
teen hundred dollars, in wages. e have employed these poor 
females in the pleasant and womanly occupation of needlework, 
paying them a just compensation for the same,with which they 
can, with full employment, support themselves comfortably. ‘They 
work cheerfully and thankfully. They have improved greatly in 
their sewing, and in their habits of punctuality. Their hearts are 
cheered by the blessed soothings of hope, and opened for the re- 
ception of kind advice and moral influences by the salutary feel- 
ing of self-reliance and respectability, which honest, successful 
industry always inspires. Our work-basket has expanded into a 
well supplied ‘* Clothing Store,”? where, during the year, we have 
received upwards of five thousand dollars for garments sold, chief- 
ly toseamen. ‘These improvements are the result of three years’ 
experience only.” — p. 5. 


One of their next objects was the establishment of a school 
for the daughters of seamen, which went into successful opera- 
tion in May of last year. 


** We did not intend,” the Managers say, ‘‘ that the number of 
pupils should exceed thirty ; these were to be instructed in the 
common branches of an English education in the forenoon ; the 
afternoons were to be devoted to needlework, and oral instruction 
in the social, moral, and religious duties of females. ‘To those 
who were not able to procure books we supplied them, and took 
measures that no necessary requisite should be wanting to accele- 
rate their progress. 

But the novel feature in our plan was, that we furnished employ- 
ment to these little girls, and, as soon as they could make a shirt, 
paid them the same price for their work that we paid their moth- 
ers. ‘They soon learned to make plain gingham shirts for seamen, 
and were supplied with work from the Store.” — p. 8. 


We can find space for but a single paragraph in i!lustration of 
the workings of this plan. 


‘¢ At first, an offer of work to the pupils, for which they were to 
be paid, was received by the parents with incredulity or distrust. 
It was a method of benevolence they had never heard of. They 
fancied we had some sinister design, in such a strange proceeding. 
They feared we intended to lay some claim to the future services 
of their children, on account of the money we paidthem. One or 
two timid mothers actually kept their little girls at home, till the 
matter could be cleared up. Still, our school went on, and the 
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pupils’ work and earnings increased every week. Meantime, 
Mrs. ‘Taylor and the Instructress were indefatigable in their en- 
deavors to convince the parents that only the best good of their 
children was intended. At length, they were satisfied, and now 
the confidence in our school seems unbounded. There are many 
applications for admittance which we are obliged to refuse, be- 
cause we have as many pupils as our room will accommodate. 
The present number is between thirty and forty. ‘The school is 
kept in a neat apartment under the Bethel, where we wish the la- 
dies of our Society would occasionally visit, and see how comfortable 
and happy these little girls are rendered by their excellent teacher ; 
and how busily too, they work. ‘They have already made for the 
store over seventy shirts ; the lowest price paid per shirt is twenty 
cents, and for the making of the best kind, seventy-five cents. ‘The 
whole sum paid our pupils for work amounts to about seventeen 
dollars ; but had we distributed seven hundred among them in 
charity, without the instruction which has accompanied their 
wages, and without any agency of their own in obtaining the 
money, the benefit secured would have borne no more comparison 
to what has been effected, than would the pouring of a bucket of 
water to revive and open a parched flower, compare with the in- 
fluences of the gentle dew and the soft sunshine.” — pp. 9, 10. 


It has long been understood that seafaring people suffer more 
from the abominations connected with the Sailor Boarding 
Houses, as they are generally conducted in our large commercial 
cities, than from all other causes put together. Much is due to 
the enterprize and firmness of the ‘‘Seaman’s Friend Society ” 
for what they have done towards abating this intolerable nui- 
sance. 


‘©The Directors felt,” as we learn from their last Annual Re- 
port, ‘‘ that something more must be done than had hitherto been 
attempted to remedy these great and terrible evils. That thing 
they were satisfied was the establishment of a Sailor’s Home. 
They were aware that something of the kind had been attempted 
in Portland, Philadelphia, and Charleston, but with what success 
it was not known. ‘The American Seaman’s Friend Society also, 
they knew, had contemplated such an establishment. Still, so far 
as they could learn, very little, as yet, had been accomplished. 
In the purchasing and in the establishment, therefore, of the 
Sailor’s Home, the managers were aware that it was an experi- 
ment —an experiment, however, which, by the blessing of divine 
Providence, they believed, would be successful ; and in some good 
degree be the model of other similar establishments, which they 
hoped might arise in all our ports. 

‘*The Home has now been in operation one year, under the 
supervision of Captain Brown, a gentleman every way competent 
for the responsible station. The house has been open to the con- 
stant inspection of the Directors, and that of their associates, the 
Directresses of the Boston Female Seaman’s Friend Society.*? — 
p. 14. 
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The success of the undertaking, so far as its bearings on the 
condition and character of the sailors are concerned, has exceed- 
ed, it would seem, their most sanguine anticipations. 


‘© We are happy to be permitted to report that, during the first 
year of the establishment of the Sailor’s Home, 400 sons of the 
ocean have found there a peaceful and quiet home. Of these, 
twenty-eight were shipwrecked seamen, fifty are officers of ves- 
sels, more than one half of whom were elevated to their station 
after they became residents in this establishment. They have 
learned here a lesson of providence, which before they never 
knew or had forgotten. Hundreds of dollars have been saved for 
the sailor or his family. ‘hey have learned to respect themselves 
and to look forward to places of profit and usefulness. Many 
reformations from almost hopeless intemperance have been accom- 
plished. Some of these men have been since elevated to officers 
of vessels, and restored to their friends regenerated.” 

** Such being the influence of the house at home, the Directors 
are not suprised at its influence abroad. In this respect, the estab- 
lishment has accomplished more than they anticipated. Crews, 
in whole or in part, have been frequently shipped from the Home. 
Some of these have returned from their voyages. ‘The testimony 
of the masters of these vessels, and that of other gentlemen, has 
been decidedly in their favor. Indeed these seamen have already 
exerted no inconsiderable influence on commerce and religion.» — 
pp- 15, 16. 


Several letters and communications from captains of vessels 
and others are then given or referred to, in attestation of the 
good conduct of the crews shipped from the Sailor’s Home. 

If these things are so, it is certainly with much reason that 
the Directors add; 


‘¢ We ask the merchant and philanthropist to look at these facts, 
and then say whether this institution shall be sustained. Will 
ship-owners suffer the present system of seamen’s boarding-houses 
to exist? Are they willing to pay 500 or 1,000 dollars to sailor 
landlords every time one of their vessels goes to New Orleans ? 
‘If things go on at this rate,? says a very respectable ship- 
master, in one of his communications from that port, ‘ the land- 
lords will demand 100 dollars per month, and they will get it too ; 
and thus encouraged, they will, another year, demand 200 dollars 
a man advance wages.’ 

‘It is in the power of ship-owners to destroy this whole system. 
They can elevate the character of our seamen, and, while doing 
it, save for themselves princely fortunes. Let them establish and 
patronize Sailor’s Homes. Let them see to it that the crews of 
their vessels reside in these establishments. Let them also ship 
their men from these houses, always giving them the preference.” 
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JAMES MUNROE AND COMPANY 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
VOLS. II. & III. OF NOYES’S TRANSLATION 


OF THE 


HEBREW PROPHETS. 


ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 





Vol. I. of this work was published in the year 1833, and contains Joel, 
Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah. 

Vol. If. contains Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Obadiah, Jere- 
miah, and Lamentations. 

Vol. III. contains the remainder of the Prophetical Writings, com- 
prising Ezekiel, Daniel, Haggai, Zechariah, Jonah, and Malachi. 

The Reviewer of Vol. 1. of this work says, 

‘< We conceive that Mr. Noyes has made the Christian public much his debtor by 
the portion now before us of a version of that difficult and strongly interesting part 
of Scripture, the Hebrew prophecies. — We have little todo but repeat the testi- 
mony which we have borne, on the two previous occasions of his coming before the 
public, to the exceeding value of his labors. Three things are especially to be 
spoken of in his praise ; his learning, his cautious and sound judgment, and his beau- 
tiful taste. In the two last qualities, particularly, he is very advantageously dis- 
tinguished from Lowth and Newcome, with whose works the present volume is most 
likely to be compared.” Christian Examiner. 





J. M. & Co. will shortly put to press a new and revised edition of Noyes’s 
Amended Version of Job, to correspond in size and style with the. trans- 
lations of the Psalms and Prophets by the same author. 

‘* No translation has appeared in England, since that of Isaiah by Lowth, which can 
sustain a comparison with that of the book of Job, by Mr. Noyes. With some slight 
exceptions, this latter is very much what we could wish it to be.” 

Spirit of the Pilgrims. 

«We have not seen any translation of the book of Job, with which the public ought 
to be satisfied, unless it be this. Christian Examiner. 





NEW BOOKS 


lately published by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
134 Washington Street. 
ACADEMICAL LECTURES ON THE JEWISH SCRIPTURES 
AND ANTIQUITIES, by J.G. PALFREY, D.D, Vol. I. 
MEDITATIONS FOR THE SICK, by JONATHAN COLE. 
THE YOUNG MAN’S FRIEND, by A. B. MUZZEY. 


FORMS OF MORNING AND EVENING PRAYER, composed 
for the use of Families, by JONATHAN FARR. 


SARTOR RESARTUS. 2d American Edition. 
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